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South American Explorers 


SAE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization. 
With clubhouses in Cusco and Lima, Peru 
and Quito, Ecuador, and U.S. headquarters 
in Ithaca, New York, SAE collects and makes 
available to its members up-to-date, reliable 
information about Central and South America. 

Membership is US $50 ($80 couple) per 
year and includes subscription to the quarterly ¢ 
magazine. Residents outside the U.S. add” % 
$10 (US $7 for Canada) for postage. Thosé 


join through Bradt Publications (Please all 
4-6 weeks to receive membership cards), 19 
High Street, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 
9QE, U.K. 

Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


wishing to sign up in the United ae i 


Aims and Purposes: 


SAE is dedicated to: 

¢Furthering the exchange of information 
among travelers and researchers. 

*Promoting responsible travel through publi- 
cation of pamphlets, information packets, the 
Internet, and its magazine, the South American 
Explorer. 

*Publicizing projects aimed at improving social 
and environmental conditions in Latin America 
and collecting funds for their activities. 
*Awakening greater interest and appreciation 
for the welfare of endangered peoples, wildlife 
protection, and wilderness conservation. 
*Collecting information on volunteer and 
research opportunities. 

Fostering ties between non-profit organiza- 
tions, NGO's, conservation groups, and other 
socially and environmentally active organiza- 
tions. 


South American Explorer: 

A 64-page quarterly magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific discovery, history, 
archaeology, mountaineering, native peoples, 
languages, anthropology, geology, and more. 


Membership Services include: 


*Knowledgeable Staff: Our friendly staff and 
volunteers provide advice and practical infor- 
mation to members. 

¢Networking: We assist members seeking trav- 
el companions for trips/expeditions, or seeking 
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to contact experts in a particular field. 
*Volunteer Opportunities: We maintain a 
database of current volunteer opportunities in 
South America. 

*Trip Reports: Trip Reports provide specialized 
information on just about everything—climb- 
ing Aconcagua, volunteering, learning Spanish, 
lining up a local tour operator, white-water 
rafting, hiking the Darien Gap, visiting the 
Galapagos, etc. 
*Maps: The Club m 
topograph geologi 


Fey 


, Lima, end Cusco. 
Sale: Books, maps, tapes, 
T- hirts and other items are on sale at 
ClaBhouses, and through the Club’s catalog 
and website. 
*Trip Planning: Members can call upon the 
SAE for help and trip-planning information. 
*Discounts: Members receive discounts from 
many local tour operators, hotels, and language 
schools. 
¢Additional Member Services at Quito, Lima, 
and Cusco Clubhouses: 

Equipment Storage, Mail, Phone and 

Fax Services, Book Exchange Library, 

Message Board. 


To join the SAE: 


Contact us at our U.S. headquarters, use the 
order form on page 62, or sign up at one of the 
Clubhouses. 


U.S. HEADQUARTERS 

126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail; explorer@saexplorers.org 
Website: http://www. saexplorers.org 
QUITO CLUBHOUSE 

Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 
Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 

E-mail:: quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
LIMA CLUBHOUSE 

Calle Piura 135, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

E-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 
CUSCO CLUBHOUSE 

Choquechaca 188, No. 4, Cusco, Peru 
Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

E-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 
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Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): Benefits 
include a subscription to the South American 
Explorer, discounts on items in our catalog, a 
laminated rabid bat spittle-proof membership 
card, use of our information and trip-planning 
services, storage for equipment and supplies at 
the Lima, Cusco, and Quito Clubhouses, etc. 

Contributing ($80 individual, $125 


ily to the general cheer of their Club. These 
ed members receive a free T-shirt in addi- 


these members are ifn pillars, generously 
supporting their Club in its heroic efforts. 
Supporting Members receive a book of their 
choice from our catalog. Finally, a Supporting 
Member may also bestow two free gift sub- 
scriptions to the South American Explorer at 
any time during the period of his/her member- 
ship. 

Life ($750): Our worthy Life Members 
receive all the benefits of club member- 
ship during their mortal tour of this planet. 
Esteemed Life Members are encouraged to 
choose any one of the books from our catalog. 
Life Members may also confer ten free gift 
subscriptions on their pals and cronies at any 
time. 

Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife Member you 
will, of course, receive all the benefits bestowed 
upon Regular, Contributing, Supporting, and 
Life Members. In addition, when you pass 
into the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s perpetual 
gratitude. You will know the true meaning of 
immortality as you return each year to preside 
at the annual Club baccanal held in your honor. 
Imagine the envy of your fellow spirits when 
they witness this outpouring of affection and 
devotion to your revered memory, a blessed 
dividend of immortality that might have been 
theirs had they but followed your sublime 
example during their brief and pointless jigs 
upon the stage of life. 
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Dear SAE, 


I have been transcribing some old letters 
of a fellow who was an engineer with the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. between 1912 
and 1914. In these letters he speaks of many 
places, especially the Central Highlands. I am 
trying to find out more about the company 
and the areas he mentions but so far, I am 
having little success. Unfortunately, I do 
not read or speak Spanish, and many of the 
sources are in Spanish and many others have 
to do with political or economic subjects. 


Would members of the SAE be able help 
me decipher this material and help me in 
other ways to understand what’s going on. 
There is no electric or telephone service 
where I live. And, I have to travel about 25 
miles one way to use a public computer. As 
a result, I don’t check my email as often as I 
would like. Lots of questions about Peru! Can 
someone help? 


Thanks, 
Kathy Goodwin 


Dear Friends, 


Just a quick New Years note to share with 
you some news that has particularly satisfying 
flavor to it for me during this festive season. 
On December 14th of this year, at a very 
muddy and rainy obscure locality on the west 
slope of the Northern Peruvian Andes, deep 
in the moss covered Cloud Forests of Peru, 
I finally saw a little non-descript bird called 
a Cinnamon-breasted ‘Tody-Flycatcher. So 
what? You may ask, Ah— but this was a quest. 
I had been looking for this bird for many 
years - almost 20 years in fact, starting with 
a trip into the remote Cordillera del Condor 
- a pilgrimage to the place where the bird 
was first discovered to science some 20 odd 
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years ago. Failing miserably to find this little 
feathered friend, I spent the next 20 years 
looking for it on and off and bearing the brunt 
of many a tale of like minded Bird enthusiasts 
encounters with the bird, told with a great 
amount of glee and one upsmanship, that 
only a birder who has not seen that particular 
species can understand. Now it’s over after 
years of torment - I have seen the Cinnamon- 
breasted ‘Tody-Flycatcher! 


Now, perhaps not by co-incidence, on 
that verynext day - December 15th -a 
letter arrived from Buckingham Palace. In 
it was my appointment, to be announced 
on January Istin the Queen’s Annual New 
Years Honors List, as a Member of the Most 
Honorable Order of the British Empire. 
This is a great honor bestowed on British 
Citizens for various achievements, and 
occasionally an honorary version is awarded 
to non-Brits, Non-Brits who have received 
this include Ex-Mayor Guilliani of New 
York and Bob Hope. Brits include a variety 
of Captains of Industry, Football players 
and Rock and Roll stars. I was astounded to 
think that the Queen had the foresight and 
knowledge to decorate me for finally finding 
the Cinnamon-breasted Tody-Flycatcher (or 
could it have been for services to the country 
as British Consul in Cusco?) I like to think it 
was for the former. In any case I shall put on 
my top hat and tails and go to Buckingham 
Palace in May to receive the honor. 

So, during this years New Years 
celebrations, lift your glass and say three 
cheers for that little obscure Peruvian Cloud 
Forest Flycatcher. 


Salud! 
Barry Walker O.B.E 


Manu Expeditions 


www.ManuExpeditions.com 
www.BirdingInPeru.com 
www.Manu WildlifeCenter.com 


Dear Editor, 


I write in response to Ric and Janie Finch’s 
letter to you in the fall, 2003 issue of South 
American Explorer . The Finch letter asks 
for a “normal” spelling of Quechua, or is 
it Quecchua, Quichua, Qheswa, Qquichua, 
Kegsua, Kecsua, Keshwa, Kkeshwa, K 
echhua, K’eswa? These are some of the 83 
variant spellings identified by Xavier Albé in 
Los Mil Rostros del Quechua (Lima, Pert: 
IEP, 1974). He counted the ways the name 
of the language appears in the Rivet and 
Créqui-Montfort bibliography (1951-1956). 


This letter pleads with the Finches and 
others such as Rodolfo Cerrén-Palomino 
to eschew normalization. Except in very 
particular circumstances, normalization is a 
super harmful activity in life. In terms of 
understanding Quechua speakers, normal- 
ization is devastatingly costly, as I argue 
below. Besides, pronunciation and even 
meaning differ so sharply, sometimes from 
valley to valley, that Quechua speakers in one 
valley claim that the Quechua speakers in the 
next valley are speaking a different language. 


When I was mulling over the function of 
so many different spellings and such different 
pronunciation, I came to realize how variety 
encourages listening. It enhances a mind- 
opening function: word play. It helps 
preserve Quechua as an oral language. 
Those dedicated to the linguistic patrolling 
of Quechua and Aymara claim they are 
“modernizing” the language, i. e. packaging 
it in modern dictionary form and making 
it as orderly as possible for schoolroom 
use. On the one hand, no one can deny 
dictionaries are very convenient. Such 
patrolling is necessary, I guess, given that 
most modern cultures have lost the powers 
of metaphor and the powers of making 
associative connections. One is able to 
see that definition and exactness enhance 
communication. But less easy to see is the 
cost of such clarity. Modern schools, after 
all, were designed to look like factories. And 
you need only take two steps to a different 
view. Look over Diego Gongalez Holguin’s 
amazing, Seventeeth century dictionary, 
VOCABULARIO DE LA LENGUA 
GENERAL DE TODO EL PERU 
LLAMADA QQUICHUA O DEL INCA 
(Lima, Peru: Editorial de la Universidad 
Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, 1989 
[1608]). Contrast that luscious dictionary 
to the above-mentioned Cerrén-Palomino‘s 
scrawny Diccionario Quechua — Junin- 
Huanca (Lima, Peru: TEP, 1976). What a 
small palette of sounds you will find there, 
what constriction of meaning, what loss of 
metaphoric power, all playfulness is strictly 
out of place, one could deduce, in modern 
day Junin and in Huanca. 


To ask for the name of a living language, 
still variously spoken, — still variously 
pronounced, still full of play and encouraging 
play, to be spelled “normally” cannot bear 
good results in the long run, not if there 
is to be a colorful continuance of this 
rainbow language. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cheailats Kemper Columbus 
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t’s a little known fact, but some of 

the world’s great inventions grew out 

of New Year's resolutions. Were it 
not for resolutions taken and followed, 
the world today would be without the 
safety pin, s’mores, deodorizing shoe 
inserts, and the ribbed condom. 

Many, if not most, New Year’s reso- 
lutions, of course, don’t result in an 
invention or patent, but their ultimate 
impact on humanity and civilization can 
be even more far reaching. Few theolo- 
gians, to say nothing of the common 
herd, know, for example, that it was a 
New Year’s resolution that prompted 
Eve to broaden her moral horizons, and 
share her insights with Adam, or Noah 
to build an ark instead of a sundeck as 
he originally planned. And some might 
call it murder, but not Brutus, who, in 
a little known text, attributes what hap- 
pened on the Ides of March to a New 
Year’s resolution, adopted collectively 
two and a half months earlier. The 
examples go on and on. 

Every schoolboy knows _ that 
Washington crossed the Delaware, but 
do they know why? Or Lizzie Borden. 
A crime? Perhaps, but it was on New 
Year’s Eve that Lizzie resolved to bring 
about domestic peace at any price. 

In short, understanding the sweeping 
flow of history, charting the ebb and 
flow of the ages, is impossible without 
a proper study of the impact wrought 


by New Year’s resolutions. Historians 
might better devote their time to an in 
depth study of New Year’s resolutions 
and less on the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions, wars and royalty. 

The SAE membership should know 
that for many years now we have been 
studying resolutions and their impact. 
For the benefit of our members, we 
offer some advice and guidance. 


1. All things considered, it’s better to 
make New Year’s resolutions than not. 
This is true even if one fails to live up 
to the resolution made. Failure to carry 
through, while reprehensible, shows an 
attempt to improve matters and earns 
points in the cosmic scheme of things. 


2. It’s never too late to make a New 
Year’s resolution. In a perfect world, 
resolutions would all be made in early 
January, but it’s a known fact that some 
of history’s greatest resolutions were 
made late in the year. A famous exam- 
ple was Delilah’s resolution in early 
May 1119 B.C., to take up part-time 
hairdressing. And the slaves had to wait 
until September for Lincoln to finally 
get around to issuing the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


3. Perhaps the most enduring New 
Year’s resolutions involve gifts of value. 
Money serves this purpose, of course, 
but benefactors often choose other 
forms of largesse to bestow on worthy 
recipients such as non-profit organiza- 
tions. Examples of such non-monetary 
transfers of wealth would, of course, 
include, real estate (preferably with a 
mansion), blue-chip stocks, a Monet or 
Cézanne, a simple velvet bag of emer- 
alds, rare coins and stamps, and similar 
valuables. There is, of course, always, 
the delicate matter of good taste to 
consider. As a rule, we, at the SAE, 
generally put our trust in the good taste 
of our members to know what’s appro- 
priate. But, it never hurts to stress that 
certain gifts, however well intentioned, 
profitable, and of undeniable worth 
must be declined. Among these we 
might perforce mention certain busi- 
nesses such as a bordello, pot garden, 
still, small gun manufacturer, pruri- 
ent personal web-cam site, sweatshop, 
tattoo parlor, and certain commercial 
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operations trafficking in animals, hides, 
human organs, or body parts, and 
indeed, a whole class of enterprises 
whose mission runs counter to our own 


lofty goals. 


One final note: SAE members and 
benefactors who had every intention 
of bestowing something valuable on 
the SAE can still do it and will not be 
charged a late fee. 

For those other kind, thoughtful, and 
generous members who have contrib- 
uted already to keep the SAE going or 
become Contributing, Supporting, Life 
and Afterlife members, we, as always, 
wish to express our sincere gratitude 
and appreciation for making the SAE 
what it is. 


By D. Bruce Means 


Orinoco River, rainforest, and Cerro Yapacana (a tepui). 


e drone of a 15-hp outboard motor, 
heavy midday heat, sweaty clothes, 
splash of the bow wake, the blue 

smoke from slash-and-burn hazing up the 
river, and the itch of blackflies, all tell me I 
am back on the Orinoco. All that’s different 
about this trip is that my compajiero is my 21- 
year old son, Ryan. 

I’ve worked out plans to walk across 
Amazonas with Sefior Cayupare. As far as we 
know, we'll be the first people of European 
descent to make this trip. 

We set out in the morning under a beautiful 


Palm-thatched bongo driven by a 5- and 25-hp outboard motor in which Ryan and I went up the Orinoco 
River with the Delfin Cayupare family. clear blue-sky. The light brown river is calm, 
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the only ripples are from the current. The 
Orinoco between Venado and San Fernando 
de Atabapo is sometimes a mile wide. Its low 
banks are topped with green. 

At San Fernando de Atabapo we get off the 
boat. Ryan and I stroll around the central 
square. I buy a flashlight to replace the one 
I bought in Puerto Ayacucho. Somehow it is 
missing from the side pouch of his backpack. 

We're back on the river early the next morn- 
ing. Our first stop is the small squalid village 
of Macuruco. Everyone piles out. Heading 
inland, we come upon another village, which 
I believe belongs to the Curipaco people. 
On the wall of a rare concrete blockhouse, 
I notice a school diploma. It’s for someone 
named Cayupare. Only then do I realize that 
our guide, Delfin, has stopped here to visit 
his family. 

Kids play in the grimy courtyard, their bod- 
ies and faces covered with dust and dried ani- 
mal feces (chicken and dog). We are shown 
a litle girl no bigger than a toddler. She is 
thirteen years old, they tell us. I can’t believe 
it. She can hardly be more than six, if she is 


Camped on a sandbar on the leftbank of the Orinoco. 


really older than the three or four years she 
looks. 


It’s slimy and smelly 


Most of the homes in this poor village are 
wattle and daub construction (mud mixed with 
straw and plastered over sticks), It starts to 
rain. Three women rush out to rescue a dozen 
or so rounds of cassava bread that have been 
left to dry on the palm-thatched roof. 

I’m returning to the boat when an old man 
approaches and calls me “Doctor.” Our guide 
must have told Delfin Cayupare that I am a 
doctor, but it’s a PhD in ecology I have, and 
that’s a far cry from being an MD. The old 
man wants medicine for a toothache. I look 
through my bag. Nothing. I can’t believe I 
have nothing for pain, no aspirin, Tylenol, 
nothing. All I can offer is some dental floss, 
of all things. Maybe he can use it to pull out 
the bad tooth. 

That evening, we make camp on a sandbar. 
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I give the Cayupare family some onions to put 
in their turtle stew, and photograph one of the 
turtles before it’s sacrificed for the meal. Later 
we partake of the boiled turtle. It’s slimy and 
smelly, lacks all seasoning and tastes what you 
might expect if you boiled up a turtle. That's 
my opinion. Ryan gobbled up his portion 
with relish. 

In the morning we see some magnificent 
birds as we cruise along the river. We pull 
over at the only house we see all morning, and 
everybody scrambles ashore. In the bongo, 
Ryan and I look around. Everyone has disap- 
peared. 

Stepping ashore, Ryan scouts around. 
Where is everybody? As he nears the edge of 
the clearing, someone shouts, “El Tigre aca!” 


Tiger! 


But it’s not a tiger afterall. It’s Camico, one 
of the Cayupare men. One by one the others 
emerge from the bush carrying rolls of toilet 
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Small Amerindian village on the Orinoco River. 
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paper. Then everyone has a good laugh. Yelling “Tiger!” was Camico’s way of keeping Ryan 
from coming closer and seeing him squatting in the bush as he relieved himself. 

Apparently the owners of the house are not at home. Still, I can’t explain why everyone waited 
all this time to answer nature’s call. There had been dozens of places along the river — sand- 
bars and clearings — where they might have taken a crap, rather than travel this far to do it in 
someone’s yard. 

We reach San Antonio early in the afternoon. Its one claim to fame is an airstrip. Sixteen 
months ago, I saw two five-seater planes there. Colombians. I keep forgetting that the west side 
of the river belongs to Colombia. San Antonio is located on a small blackwater creek that flows 
in from the west. On my previous trip, I’d only seen a half-dozen wattle and daub shacks. This 
time, I see several more and a storage facility with three tanks. Progress! 

Lying in my tent, the screen door open, I savor the delicious night air that wafts over my body, 
cooling and massaging my skin. Drowsy and giving in to the peace and quiet around me, I hear a 
flapping sound. The faint recurring beat conjures up dreamy images of a video I’d seen long ago of 
a vampire bat slashing the flesh of a sleeping cow with its razor sharp incisors and lapping the blood 
that gushed forth. Suddenly I am awake. Vampire bats? I’m lying half outside the tent, head and 
shoulders exposed. Hastily, I scoot back inside, and zip it up. Besides, there are mosquitoes. 

Blackflies feast on my ankles and wherever there’s bare skin. We've been waiting all morning 
for Delfin to get off his lazy ass and take us to Acanafia. 

Otilio is the chief of the village where we stop en route to Acanajia. At 52, he’s the oldest man 
in the region. Ryan and I pitch our tents while Otilio and the other men string their hammocks 
from the corner poles nearby. 

It does not take long to discover that Otilio gets a kick out of talking about women. He's 
particularly inter- 
ested in my marital 
status. I now have 
a young one, I say 
rather vaguely. At 
that he gets real 
serious. “I’ve been 
thinking about tak- 
ing up with a young 
woman, too,” he 
tells me, but it turns 
out his present wife 
(his third) doesn’t 
like that idea. 
“She’s jealous,” he 
says. The young 
woman he’s talking 
about is nineteen, 
but she is badgering 
him to take up with 
her...and he’s quite 
tempted. When we at last bed down for the night, he is still mumbling about her, and the last 
thing I hear him say before I doze off is that he might be able to get her for a couple of cows 
and some other gifts. Interesting idea. 

Otilio helps us negotiate with three men of the village, Gabriel Gonzales, Lucas Ortiz, and 
Luis Perez. (Native Amerindians of Venezuela have taken on Christian names, given them by 
Catholic missionaries.) They agree to carry my backpack and hunt game for all five of us. We 
are eager to learn how the Yekwana people survive off the land. 

I watch as two of the men work over Luis’s foot with a piece of fishbone. He probably has a 
burrowing flea common to the area, and before I think about it, I blurt out, “Nigua?” “Si,” they 
answer, smiling. I plop down beside them and remark, in my awful Spanish, “Yo quiero una nigua, 
también.” Iam amazed when they all burst out laughing at this innocent remark. Only when Ryan, 
fluent in Spanish, informs me that I have said “I want a flea too,” do I get the joke. 

And guess what? It turns out I do have a tiny adult flea, which has bored about 1/16 of an inch 
into my foot. Familiar with these creatures, Lucas digs it out with a sewing needle. 

Three of our companions, carrying big loads, bound ahead while a fourth stays behind with am 
Ryan and me to make sure we don’t lose our way. The track is often difficult to make out. Classic Orinocoan lowland rainforest. 
Worst of all is the overpowering heat. Both Ryan and I are awash in sweat, our clothes soaked 
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A nigua freshly popped from Ryan’s foot. White bag is egg sac with numerous eggs of 
the flesh-burrowing flea. 
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through. We drink constantly to ward off 
dehydration. These conditions are not good 
for my expensive and sensitive electronic cam- 
era, which is sensitive to moisture. Once while 
changing lenses, a drop of perspiration drops 
into the camera, behind the mirror. This can 
ruin a camera. 


I see hundreds of the 
spiny little devils 


The most exciting event of the day occurs 
after I turn in. Around 1:00 a.m., the guides 
come charging into my tent shouting, “Bruce! 
Bruce! Guachacos! Guachacos!” It’s true. 
Leafcutter ants are crawling all over me, 
chomping away at my tent. In the beam of 
my spare flashlight, I see hundreds of the 
spiny little devils. At least twenty are in my 
hair and they have chewed eight or so large 
holes in the tent door. Others are busily run- 
ning about making more. Thrashing about, 
I squish dozens with my hands and knees, 
but at a price. I am being bitten all over (no 
stings—they only pinch with their jaws). Even 
after I strip and vigorously shake everything 
I’m wearing, there are still more in my clothes. 
Not surprising. When frightened, leafcutter 
ants clamp onto whatever's around and hang 
on. Shaking doesn’t work. As soon as I put 
my pants on, the ants let go and start nipping 
me again. I yank all my gear out of the tent 
so I can move it away from the ants. All this 
takes five intense minutes, but it works. I’m 
rid of them, but then discover leafcutter ants 
all over Ryan’s tent. It’s a long hard battle 
before it’s over. 


a huge cockroach in 
my tent 


On another night the men stoke their camp- 
fire. In the flickering flames of the campfire, I 
discover a huge cockroach in my tent. It must 
have crawled in through one of the holes made 
by the leafcutter ants. What else has gotten 
in? Ticks. They attack during the night. It’s 
nasty business picking the little bloodsuckers 
off in the wee hours of the night. 

Later on I feel another nigua on my heel. 
The men say this conuco is full of them, 
so we brace for more subcutaneous attacks. 
Actually, these fleas only burrow just below 
the skin. You can usually extract them without 
drawing blood. Of all the fleas I’ve encoun- 


tered, none have resulted in infections. The 
bites heal quickly. 

We arrive in Mawishifia at 1:45 p.m. after a 
five-hour walk. Gabriel is our spokesman. All 
of us are tired, but most of all we are famished. 
As luck would have it we are invited to share 
a communal meal. We are hot, sweaty, and 
filthy, but food is more tempting than a bath. 
Mawishiiia is out in the open. I forgot how 
depressing and gloomy the rainforest can be 
until we walked out into the clearing. The 
sunlight is cheerful and our spirits soar. Here 
in the open our clothes and gear get a chance 
to dry out. 

A rigid social order appears to reign in the 
dining hall: guests eat at one table; married 
and adult men at the principal table; young 
boys, teenage boys at their own separate 
tables. The women stand and serve the adult 
men until they’ve had enough. 

After lunch we all walk up to the airstrip. 
It was built by the village men. They had 
to clear all the trees and stumps off the long 
rolling hilltop. It took four months to build. 
Only two or three flights come in per year, 
and there is no radio in the village. 


I hear 


me, 


yan call back to 
“Dad, wasps! 


Back on the trail, I think I can see the Sierra 
Parima highlands that mark the border with 
Brazil. We've reached the drainage divide 
between the Cunucunuma and Ventuari riv- 
ers, about as far into the remote Amazonas 
rainforest as you can get. A pair of noisy par- 
rots flies overhead. Rain clouds spill water on 
the forest to the south and north. I can see 
the eastern end of Paru Tepui, high sandstone 
remnants of Roraima sandstone. 

Hiking through this lowland forest with 
backpacks is hot and exhausting. Everyday 
starts out the same. In just fifteen minutes one 
starts to sweat and in an hour, one is soaked 
through — pants, shirt, everything. Forget 
about the wonders of nature. Ants fall down 
to sting and bite. Fire-ants attack any exposed 
skin. A brown powder rains down from the 
ant and termite-infested branches. Every nest 
of ants we bump into triggers an invasion of 
angry insects. ‘Today it’s something else. I 
hear Ryan call back to me, “Dad, wasps!” 
Suddenly, I feel stings and I’m stampeding 
down the path towards my devil son, who ran 
off and left me to fend for myself. I’m still pur- 
sued by some furious wasps, but we manage to 
beat them off and he avoids getting stung. 

The sights and sounds of virgin wilderness are 
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Yekwana village of Mawishina seen from their hand-made airstrip. 
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difficult to find on earth anymore. But here I 
am surrounded by one huge remaining piece of 
it. It can’t last long. Eventually, the exploding 
human population will destroy even this. As 
remote as I am, I know in my heart that the end 
is near — that this paradise too will end when 
the bulldozers come to push a road through. 

We arrive at Puerto Anahacari on Caio 
Yatiti, where it is still possible to bring motor- 
ized boats. Cans of outboard motor oil lie 
strewn about in the woods. And it’s here we 
get the bad news — there is no curiata for the 
journey downstream. Even worse, there’s no 
road. The men are not happy. Heads down, 
they mutter about having to stay here for weeks 
or even return along the route we came. 

I talk to the men. I tell them we have 
come too far to turn back — 16 days! — that 
we are only two or three days from Cacuri 
by curiata. All the men agree — they don’t 
want to cut a trail downstream. If we can 
float downstream, that is the way to go. The 
alternative is hacking a trail through the 
impenetrable swamp. 

In the end, I propose we build a raft. That 
way two of us can go downstream, find a 
boat, and come back for the others. This 
plan gets unanimous approval and we all set 
about to make the raft. 

Luis and Gabriel head downstream to find 
a boat, while Ryan and I kick back. We quite 
enjoy the rest. With luck, we’ll be left alone 
for two or three days, and it’s not at all a bad 
place to be stranded. We both look forward 
to leisurely exploring the plant and animal 
life alone. We hang our hammocks under 
the heliconia-roofed shelter and pass the late 
afternoon talking and relaxing. Lucas, who 
stayed behind with us, regales us with stories 
about his life and his companions. 


At 7:50 a.m. the sound of an outboard motor 
breaks the silence. Gabriel and Luis are 
shouting from the river. Soon the two of them 
rush into camp, telling us to hurry up. The 
men in the boat shot a tapir the night before. 
Gabriel and Luis want us to come with them. 
They have to get the tapir and butcher it. So 
much for my hopes for a couple days of pleas- 
ant peace and relaxation. 

Later in the day, we reach Cacuri, the princi- 
pal village of the Yekwana people. From here 
we will travel back to Puerto Ayacucho via 
bongo and I’ll see the entire Rio Ventuari. 

I won’t soon forget what I did on my 
19,000th day birthday, which, it turns out, was 
only a day away from my 52nd birthday. I sat 
around all day in the Yekwana Indian village of 
Cacuri, Estado Amazonas, Venezuela. 

The next day we began our descent down the 
Rio Ventuari, the last part of our trek across 
Amazonas. Ryan and I had hoped to walk on 
to Santa Maria de Erebato, but there was no 
way to go down the Rio Caura once we got 
there and I didn’t have enough money to fly us 
out. One day I hope to come back and finish 
the journey. 

I have long held the desire to forge deeply 
into virgin rainforest wilderness. Now I have 
done it. At last I know what it feels like to trek 
under that expansive green canopy that I have 
seen so many times from the air. 


Bruce Means is a field ecologist with more than 35 years’ 
fesearch experience. He has published more than 200 
scientific research papers and co-produced two hour- 
long National Geographic Explorer documentaries: “King 
Rattler" and “Quest for the Rainbow Serpent.” Check out 
his website: www.brucemeans,com 


ost people in Guatemala can’t 

afford cars or even motorbikes, 

so the chaotic autobus system is 
what moves people around the republic. 
You realize when you cross the border from 
Mexico that Mexico is not truly a part of 
the Third World. Guatemala is where the 
Third World begins. You won’t find ATM’s, 
banks, or even cambio booths anywhere near 
the Guatemalan frontier like you can expect 
in nice, orderly Mexico. If you want to 
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change money, you will find a bunch of guys 
in straw cowboy hats waving around big rolls 
of currency and offering to change money 
by the side of the dirt road, which forms the 
main street of the border town. No rates are 
posted on a nice, clear placard in the front 
window of an exchange house. You haggle 
for the best price you can get. 

You'll find no ticket window at the central de 
autobuses, or even a terminal of any sort: just 
a big, dusty, or, depending on the weather, 
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muddy lot with dozens of little old buses 
parked in it. Since the destinations written 
on the fronts of the buses may or may not 
bear any relationship to where the bus is 
actually headed, and since there are no pub- 
lished schedules, the only way to find your 
way is to ask around. 

Guatemalan buses have been dubbed 
“chicken buses” by foreigners because the 
buses are the sole means, other than walk- 
ing, for the people of the countryside to 
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move their produce and livestock into town 
on market days. This will include not only 
live chickens, but also goats, pigs, and tur- 
keys. The growth of supermarkets (of a sort) 
and of modern food storage techniques has 
cut into the traffic in live chickens consider- 


ably. Nowadays, you'll usually encounter 
only fruits and vegetables on the bus, though 
someone told me that when traveling near the 
coast, he rather nervously shared a seat on the 
bus with some buckets filled with seawater, 
live crabs and lobsters. 

Many of the chicken buses are retired 
school buses from the United States, spruced 
up with flashy, multi-colored paint jobs that 
include names and slogans on the front, rear, 
and sides, and sometimes such added flour- 
ishes as flames on the hood and emerging 
from the wheel wells. Occasionally, though, 
the buses are not repainted, but retain the 
school bus yellow and black, and instead 
of sporting the name of a bus line such as 
“Dorita” or “Norma” on the sides, will carry 
such identification as “Albemarle County 
School District.” 


God Bless This Bus 


Emblazoned across the windshield 
in large, colorful block letters will also 
appear a pet name for the bus, selected 
by the driver, or piloto, such as, “MARIA 
JOSE,” “CHIQUITITA,” “LA GATITA,” 
or “NENA,” or a slogan such as “DIOS 
ES AMOR” (God Is Love), “EN DIOS 
CONFIAMOS” (In God We Trust), or 
“DIOS BENDIGA ESTE BUS” (God Bless 
This Bus). I traveled from Huehuetenango 
to Chimaltenango on a bus with a name suit- 
able for a sixteenth-century galleon: “FE EN 
DIOS” (Faith In God). Religious symbols 
are pretty much the norm in bus décor, with 
large plastic crucifixes adorned with artifi- 
cial flowers inside the windshield, pictures 
of Jesus in the rear window, and slogans 
painted above the driver such as “It’s a long 
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road, Lord, but you await me at the end.” In 
addition to the unabashed religious symbols, 
little metal plaques shaped like the profile of 
a seated nude woman adorn the rear bumpers 
of almost all chicken buses. 

Whether or not a bus receives a new paint 
job, most chicken bus companies rearrange 
the placement of seats within. The room 
allowed to accommodate North American 
school children is generally considered 
extravagant by Guatemalan standards, and so 
the seats are moved closer together and new 
seats are added in order to admit a greater 
density of seated passengers. 

At five feet, nine inches, I’m just about a 
normal-sized person in the USA, at least 
for a person of my own somewhat aging 
generation, but in Guatemala I’m a great 
big guy. Most Guatemalans can actually fit 
their legs in the tiny spaces between the bus 
seats. I can’t. I have to sit with my legs at a 
45-degree angle to the side to fit in, which 
usually presents something of a problem, as 
there are normally six people seated abreast 
in a cross-section of the bus, with one or two 
more standing in the aisle. The aisle position 
on the seats only allows enough room for 
contact with one butt cheek, so it is usually 
necessary to extend one’s arm across the aisle 
and behind the back of the person who has 
one butt cheek planted on the aisle seat on the 
other side of the aisle, and to brace oneself 
against the back of that seat in order to keep 
from falling to the floor. 


traffic laws don’t really 
count for much 


Ladders are mounted on the back of each 
bus to provide access to the roof, which is 
reinforced and fitted with a sturdy luggage 
rack. Occasionally when the bus gets too 
full to squeeze anyone else in, people ride 
on the roof. In recent years, this practice 
has been outlawed as too dangerous, but in 
some of the more remote areas, traffic laws 
don’t really count for much. People riding 
overhead can be a problem for anyone whose 
luggage is on the roof, for it is quite common 
for such luggage to be rifled by the rooftop 
passengers. It is therefore recommended that 
anyone with luggage on the roof should also 
ride on the roof, himself, in order to watch his 
luggage, if there are any other people riding 
on the roof. 

At the stops, vendors come aboard selling 
newspapers, fruit, chicken sandwiches, and 
other items. If the bus is crowded, in order 


to reach any customer not in the first couple 
of seats, they have to come around the out- 
side and hand the products and the money 
back and forth through the windows. At one 
stop, I witnessed a guy come on and give a 
detailed pitch, complete with photographic 
illustrations, to his captive audience concern- 
ing a dollar-and-fifteen cent skin cream sup- 
posedly good for curing athlete’s foot, chafed 
skin, and heat rash. We could trust it was 
the latest thing because, according to him, 
it was the same product used at a chic clinic 
frequented by tourists. 

In this way, with the packing of the buses to 
capacity and the symbiotic relationship of the 
buses and the vendors, absolute maximum 
use is made of the machinery of transport. 
When I say the buses are packed to capacity, 
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I mean you have to actually push and squeeze 
your way onto the bus, and if you are seated, 
you may very well wind up with somebody else’s 
toddler in your lap. Amazingly, the driver's ayu- 
dante can still squeeze his way through this mass 
of seething humanity from one end of the bus to 
the other, collecting fares and making change. 
Politicians speak of going out and shaking hands 
in crowds as “pressing the flesh.” They’ve never 
been aboard a chicken bus. On a chicken bus, 
you learn what “pressing the flesh” really is. 

All this is recognized as an inconvenience by 
the locals, but it is accepted with good humor 
—a sort of a bemused shaking of the head as if 
to say “isn’t it crazy what we have to do?” But 
Guatemala is a poor country, and every last 
penny’s-worth of use has to be squeezed out of 
these retired school buses. 


As the bus sways and jolts down the poorly- 
maintained roadways, the ayudante leans out 
the door to call out the destination to people 
waiting by the side of the road. He doesn’t just 
call out the name, but he dresses it up a bit and 
makes it more exciting, as in “;Chimal-Chimal- 
Chimal-Chimal-ten-an-go-o-o!” The drivers 
and ayudantes all appear to take great pride 
in the importance of their operations. Indeed, 
without the services of the chicken buses, what 
would people do? 

In the cemetery at Chichicastenango, there is a 
rather crudely-built concrete and stucco monu- 
ment to the men who make the buses run. The 
front of the monument consists of a flat, table- 
like area with a miniature road layout in a rocky 
terrain with a crossroads at the center, sort of 
like a Lionel-scale model train layout, but with 
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painted roads instead of train tracks. The high 
back of the monument displays this inscription: 


This monument was erected in memory 
of the Chichicastenangan bus drivers and co- 
drivers who gave heart, soul, 
and expertise for the transportation of their 
fellow man. 
May they rest in peace along the 
highways of the sky. 


The bus winds its way through the narrow 
streets of Sololé. To make a right-angle turn 
on a steep downhill slope, the ayudante leaps 
off the moving bus, shouting directions, darting 
recklessly back and forth through the small 
gap between the moving bus and a masonry 
wall. The bus inches forward, backward, gears 
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grinding, bit by bit working its way around the 
corner, clearing it finally by inches amongst 
much whooping, whistling, and waving of hats. 
The ayudante runs a block or two ahead to stop 
oncoming traffic to allow passage of the bus 
down a one-lane road. 

I love the packed-in crowds. I love the 
ayudante’s boisterous call. I love running des- 
perately down the road to jump on the back of 
the moving chicken bus as it pulls away with my 


luggage on the roof, raucous music blasting the 
whole while from the bus’s speakers. Thus the 
riders of the bus move off determinedly down 
the highway to their various destinations, shar- 
ing this crazy journey that is life. 


A valued contributor to the South American Explorer. Ken 
is currently working on a book about Latin America and is 
always pleased to hear from club members, who can con- 
tact him at: smecormick@hotmail.com 
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The Complete Rules Of 
The Road For Driving In 
Guatemala 


©2003 by Ken McCormick 


1. If another motor vehicle is in front of you, 
you are required to pass it. It does not matter 
that you are both traveling at twice the posted 
speed limit as it is, you must pass. [t does not 
matter if there is oncoming traffic, you must 
pass. 


2. If you are confronted by oncoming passing 
vehicles on your side of the road and there 

is a paved shoulder, you are required to pull 
onto the shoulder to make way for passing 
vehicles. If there is no paved shoulder, then 
all involved are required to somehow work 
things out without rancor or worries. 


3. Two-lane paved roads have either a solid 
painted line down the middle, or a line of 
dashes. The line of dashes indicates that you 
must pass immediately. The solid line means 
pass with caution. 


4. Three-lane paved roads have no painted 
lines, and provide excellent passing oppor- 
tunities. Use care when weaving through 
oncoming traffic. 


5. Posted speed limits are suggested speeds 
for old ladies, but they do have the force of law 
for police cars. If you find yourself behind a 
police car traveling at the speed limit, pass it. 


6. The driver of any passenger vehicle small- 
er than a minibus who allows himself to be 
passed by a chicken bus will receive a written. 
warning for the first offense, and will have his 
driver's license suspended for a period of six 
months for each subsequent offense. 


7. Slow down for stop signs. 


8. Speed limits in urban zones are deter- 
mined by the space between speed bumps. 
After passing a speed bump, you are required 
to proceed to the next speed bump with the 
pedal to the metal. Drivers failing to put the 
pedal to the metal may be subject to a fine for 
obstructing traffic. 


9. No worries are permitted. The driver is 
required to be carefree at all times except in 
cases of clear emergency. 


10. If anyone is broken down by the side of 
the road, stop to help. 


41. Vehicles equipped with sey radios : 
are required to pump up the volume. — 


12. In case of accident, all parties are 
required to hide from police until they are able 
to engage legal representation. Any driver 
found by police at the scene of an accident 
will be jailed without legal representation 
pending completion of the investigation of 
said accident, and before being released will 
be required to pay whatever amount in dam- 
ages is demanded by the attorney or attor- 
neys of any driver or drivers who succeeded _ 
in hiding from police. 
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uito, like Ecuador itself, suffers from 

a split personality. To the south the 

old town, a Florence of the New 
World; all dreaming spires and towering 
belfries, gleams white in its valley beneath 
the high Andean sun. To the north, the new 
town, with its mirrored tower blocks, swanky 
hotels, overpasses and roundabouts, is con- 
gested with grey, anonymous modernity. 
The contrast couldn’t be greater, and at some 
2,800 meters, clearer. 

Bolivar was charmed by Quito before, in 
characteristic style, he seduced and then fell 
head over heels for its most renowned beauty, 
Manuela Sdenz. He called San Francisco de 
Quito a monastery when he first marched in 
with his victorious troops. Walking around 
the old town, you can understand why. Here, 
the Church of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries probably enjoyed more power than 
the Spanish Crown. In the historic center 
alone, over two dozen churches, chapels and 
convents rise above the two- and three-sto- 
ried houses. 


Bolivar was charmed by 
Quito 


The continent’s oldest church stands here, 
fronting its largest religious complex. As 
soon as the town was founded in 1534, the 
Franciscans began building their temple. 
While the original 200 colonists measured 
and squared off their parcels of land, the 
Franciscans swallowed up a whole hillside 
on the site of the Incan temples, which the 
defenders razed rather than leave to the 
Spanish. And then in rolled the Dominicans, 
the Jesuits, the Augustinians and all the 
original sin caravan of Inquisition Spain. The 
Cross and the Bible were just as much a part 
of the Conquest as the arquebus, horse and 
sword. 

The colonists brought sheep, along with 
horses, cattle and wheat. They transformed 
the local countryside and economy. Quito’s 
families grew rich from mining and the tex- 
tiles their Indians wove, supplying the colo- 
nial cities and demand in Spain. They built 
mansions on streets that still bear their mark: 
Calle del Comercio, Calle del Algodén. The 
city thrived. Not for nothing is it dubbed the 
‘Reliquary of the Americas.’ Last year, Quito 
celebrated 25 years as a World Heritage Site 
— the first city ever to receive the accolade. 
And it remains the largest, and possibly most 
beautiful, historical center in the Americas. 
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Until recently, Franciscan and colonial 
Quito lived on. The Saturday street mar- 
ket would teem like a trout farm. Stalls 
clogged either side of the chessboard-grid 
of thoroughfares. Their blue awnings virtu- 
ally webbed the narrow streets, knitted with 
cords and ropes that tripped you up, or gar- 
roted you. 


25 years as a World 
Heritage Site 


One couldn’t move in some parts. And 
through this fish farm of commerce swam 
more traders, ambulant ones with their wares 
on trolleys, or in crates dragged by fraying 
string. Women carried platters of pink-iced 
cakes, big chisel-jawed black men sold fruit 
punches on boxes, and vendors hawked 
Popsicles, boiling tripe in buns, vegetables, 
alarm clocks, fruit, and more socks, gloves 
and scarves than I’ve ever seen. 

They sold everything. You name it. 
Crappola Central. And the noise: everyone 
shouting their wares, everything must go, 
sale now on, un délar, un dolar, c6mpreme 
aqui, remate, remate, las medias, las medias, 
cémpreme aqui, a la orden, los interiores, 
aqui aqui, un délar, un dolar... As many 
people were selling as shopping. People tried 
on shoes from stalls stacked high with fake 
Reeboks and Nikes. Mothers squirmed their 
daughters in and out of frilly skirts amid the 
cobbles. Beneath the Iglesia de la Merced, 
flower stalls outdid each other with buckets 
of polychrome exuberance to rival any seven- 
teenth-century tableau. 

No more. In 2001, the Corporacién 
Metropolitana de Quito was set up. The 
effect has been dramatic. With the help 
of the mayor and the local authorities, the 
street stalls have been dismantled, the ven- 
dors moved on, the cobbles scrubbed and 
swept. The city built various concrete indoor 
markets, and relocated the comerciantes 
there. The historical heart of Quito is virtu- 
ally unrecognizable. 

When showing friends around today, I end 
up sounding like an old git: “Ooh, it never 
used to be like this, you know. You couldn’t 
walk down this street for love nor money in 
my day...” Now you can amble the streets 
without fear of being tripped or garroted by 
ropes and strings, accosted by tripe vendors, 
forced into a frilly skirt, or divested of your 
wallet or camera. Many streets have been 
re-organized with new lampposts and traf- 
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fic-calming measures. Policemen wield their 
batons and guns at strategic intersections. At 
night, the city’s largest churches and squares 
are bathed in spotlights and up lights. There 
are handy signposts in brushed steel indicat- 
ing nearby tourist attractions. The old law 
by which all houses had to be whitewashed 
and their balconies painted blue was relaxed 
in 2002. Within months, facades had turned 
peppermint green and powder pink. Formerly 
austere streets of wedding cake white icing 
are now sprinkled with haphazardly placed 
M&M’. 

Mansions have been restored and cul- 
tural spaces opened up. The former Naval 
Archives, redolent with musty files rotting 
quietly, has been transformed into the elegant 
Centro Cultural Metropolitano. A four-star 
boutique hotel recently opened up in the old 
town. The Bishop’s Palace on the handsome 
Plaza de la Independencia now boasts a posh 
restaurant called, of all things, Mea Culpa 
— blasphemy! 

Earlier last year, I was present at a meet- 
ing of young people who’d set up a loose 
organization called ‘Jugando a Ser Quito.’ 
There were people from every profession, 
from advertisers to academics, students to 
café owners. The idea was to begin a dia- 
logue between Quito’s citizens on the future 
of the city, and for the energy of these young, 
largely creative people to be channeled 
through to the decision-makers in an effec- 
tive way. It was fascinating as an outsider, and 
a Londoner to boot, to listen to these people 
talk about their city in such impassioned 
terms, and to think that they could really 
affect its course. Meetings were organized by 
email: the Franciscan has gone global. 

Change is apparent everywhere you look. 
On the first Sunday of every month, roads 
are closed off from the south of the historic 
center right through to the modern north. 
For bicycles! The ‘Ciclo Paseo’ has been a 
huge success. Even the American Ambassador 
got on her bike for the last one. It won’t be 
long until Quito has proper cycle lanes, too. 
The first Latin capital to boast anything of 
the kind. 

I can’t help admiring this new dawn. As an 
adopted son of this great city, it would be 
churlish not to applaud the citizenry for mak- 
ing it safer, more humane, and prettier. But I 
do wonder. Isn’t this all fancy window-dress- 
ing? Should precious funds really be directed 
to colored spotlights when there are schools 
around the corner without chalk? Is it just 
well-applied veneer for the sake of the tour- 
ists? Do we really want to make the historic 
center into a Disneylandia to some improb- 
able yesteryear? The former street vendors 
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complain their revenues are down since they 
moved into their warren-like concrete mar- 
kets. Aren’t the authorities just sweeping the 
city’s social ills under the carpet? Surely the 
city should be for everyone, its life and soul 
not sacrificed at the altar of tourist revenues 
and the rich on their weekend paseo. 

It’s a delicate balance, and I don’t have the 
answers. Already, houses in the old town 
are being converted into apartments for 


the wealthy (with underground car park- 
ing, of course). The poor will be pushed 
out to the slums of the south. The little 
cafés serving locro de papa and Ilapingacho 
will be supplanted by Subway sandwiches 
and MacDonald’s. It’s a phenomenon not 
just restricted to Quito. It happens from 
Brooklyn to Hackney to Haight Ashbury. 
But I find it perhaps more disconcerting 
given Quito’s history, and the history of the 
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Real Audencia which ruled these lands until 


Independence. In William Borroughs’ Queer, 
the protagonist Lee feels “something going 
on here, some undercurrent of life that was 
hidden from him.” The Franciscans moved 
fast to fill their church with imagery that 
would convey Christianity to the idolatrous 
masses. Inside their complex, alongside 
the catechism they taught practical crafts. 
Although at first most art was imported 


from Spain (there’s a beautiful Zurbaran in 
the Franciscan museum), such was the need 
to fill the churches and minds, home-grown 
production soon became more important. 
By the mid-seventeenth century, the mix of 
indigenous and Spanish styles developed into 
the ‘Quito School.’ Art historians emphasize 
the school’s bold colors and exuberant deco- 
ration, but to my mind its greatest impact, 
and legacy, is gore. 
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The undercurrent Borroughs detected 
courses through the city’s arteries. It’s 
blood: the blood of the Indians defeated and 
enslaved, then decimated by diseases; blood 
on the hands of the Conquistadors who 
squabbled over their new-found lands; blood 
stains from the nineteenth century battles 
between liberals and conservatives; and blood 
in the churches. 

In two of Quito’s best colonial art collec- 
tions, row after row of Christs have been 
crucified. Without demeaning all the Virgins, 
gold leaf, polychromatic statuary and suffer- 
ing saints, it is these crucifixions that open 
a window across the centuries to colonial 
Quito. I’ve never seen such blood-congealed 
depictions of Christ. The artists of the Quito 
School slashed Him with knives, drew pools 
of blood from His pores, gouged His body 
with weeping wounds: Hannibal Lecter let 
loose in the New World. 

Their intention was to bring fear to boil 
in the hearts and minds of the Indians, but 
also, I believe to make the link in the indig- 
enous peoples’ minds between Christ and 
themselves. Christ suffered for you, say the 
Catholics in Europe. But in the New World 
they said Christ suffered like you: whipped 
and beaten and treated like a dog. But He 
was saved. Just as you will be — just as soon as 
we’ve worked you to death. 

Quito then, like the other colonial cities 
of Cusco, Lima, Potosf and Bogot4, was 
founded on blood. Perhaps I’ve been read- 
ing too much history. Or maybe not enough. 
But no one denies that the great temples and 
townhouses of this city were built upon one 
of the most unjust, cruel and barbaric foun- 
dations the world has witnessed. The Jesuit 
church, La Compaiiia de Jestis, considered to 
be the loveliest church in Ecuador, is a good 
example. It was only just completed before 
the order’s expulsion from the New World 
in 1767 —a result of the King of Spain arbi- 
trarily giving his uncle the King of Portugal a 
slice of his lands, which the Jesuits refused to 
leave. Behind its magnificent carved fagade of 
volcanic stone, replete with bevies of bleeding 
hearts and choruses of angels, its massive altars, 
baroque columns and ceilings are laden, tip to 
toe, with gold leaf. Some seven tons of ‘saint- 
seducing’ gold, they say. The theatricality and 
extravagance of its interior are breathtaking. 
At its altar you'll find the silver, platinum, 
emeralds, gold and pearls which the Spanish, 
at unimaginable human cost, drove the Indians 
to unearth, now turned into exquisite crosses, 
or embroidered into the cloaks of the Virgins. 
Such beauty. 

Like all of America’s great colonial cities, 
Quito’s legacy is palpable. The great doors 
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of the twin-towered Franciscan 
church are propped open by the 
disfigured and the deformed, 
all Indian. In the shadow of La 
Compaiiia de Jestis, I watched 
an old Indian lady doubled-over 
with age and toil stand bemused 
by the gates. She held her hand 
out, meekly, diffidently. I only 
watched her for twenty minutes, 
but she must spend hours there, 
day after day after day. She mut- 
tered to herself, mouthing psalms 
or little prayers, I’m not sure. 
No-one gave her a thing. In the 
squares, it’s the Indian-look- 
ing boys with burnished cheeks 
and filthy clothes who run up 
to you to clean your shoes. And 
it’s the Indian men who struggle 
through the streets, with burdens 
on their backs that would have 
toppled Sisyphus. This is the 
Conquistadors’ bequest to the 
ages. These are Atahualpa’s proud 
children. 

In a stairwell at the Museum of 
the City, hang a series of three 
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paintings by the contemporary 
Quitefio painter, Jaime Zapata. 
They're remarkable, depicting 
scenes of the Conquest. The 
middle one shows the arrival of 
the Spanish. It’s divided down 
the middle, with the Indian world 
on the left, and the Spanish/ 
European on the right. A line 
bisects the two worlds, except 
in the middle where it bulges 
as the conquistador reaches 
through with pincer-like digits 
to grab the Indian’s necklace. At 
the Spaniard’s feet, rubbish and 
debris lie strewn, while on his 
arm there’s a watch, and atop his 
helmet a crucifix. The top part 
of his face is skeletal, his jaw a 
steel plough, his armored body 
robotic. Greys and browns wash 
over his side of the painting, while 
on the Indian’s, colors sing. I’ve 
found few more poignant artistic 
representations of the Conquest. 

In the same museum, on my 
last visit, an exhibition adjoined 
one of the beautiful cloisters. The 


building used to be a hospital, car- 
ing for the poor and the sick. The 
exhibition was housed where the 
patients had laid on beds of straw 
in small stone cots built into the 
wall. It was eerie walking round 
even now. But this one large, long 
room had been given over to a 
project to encourage children of 
Indian communities from around 
the country to draw and paint and 
tell of their towns. It was a riot! 
All these pigeon-shit-splattered 
mountains, and clouds that only 
children seem to see, and fields 
of poster-paint green, and people, 
houses, cars, roads, fields, forests, 
smiling suns and life wherever you 
looked. Two rows of these three 
foot-square canvases, one above 
the other, spun a web of color and 
hope around the whole room. 
After all this city’s displays of 
religious blood and guts and 
gore, after all the debates of 
gentrification at what cost, after 
all the marginalized misery I’ve 
witnessed, after all the streets have 
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been swept and the colored lights 
turned off for the night, after all 
is said and done, I think, in the 
future, I'll seek out the children’s 
vision of this city. 


Contributing Editor Dominic 
Hamilton currently lives 
and works in Quito. 
There, he makes fleeting 
cameo appearances. at 
the Clubhouse to give a 
Thursday evening talk, or 
more usually to return woe- 
fully overdue books from 
the library. He claims he is 
now ‘more multimedia than 
Microsoft’ since he now 
counts writing, photography, 
video-making and website 
design among his revenue 
streams. He only wishes 
he earned half of what Bill 
Gates does in a minute. You 
can find out more about his 
work at www.nomadom.net 
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Been There, 
Dune that 


By Kevin Revolinski 
Photos: Lon Beale/Sandboard.com 


-to show what real sandboarders can do 


nowboard, I must look like Wile E. Coyote on the verge of 
doing something that has to end badly. 
I’ve already drained my water bottle and I’m breathing 
hard from the climb. Behind me the Peruvian desert 
stretches away into the distance. Mammoth dunes ‘, ae 
extend to the horizon, baking under the = 
merciless sun in a cloudless sky. 


Fe« the top of the dune I can see for miles. Balanced on a 
s 
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The hassles of getting to Ica 
would be nothing to a diehard sandboarder. 
And the trip had started out well enough. 
Carlos, the clerk at my hotel in Puno, was 
full of promises. He’d take care of everything. 
He’d buy the ticket, arrange for a taxi to the 
bus station, and once there I’d be just minutes 
from the dunes. 

That evening, shuffling around the city in a 
cold rain that turns to sleet, I look forward to 
the dry, warm desert air of the coast. Clearly, 
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Tam making the right choice. And I’m ready 
the next morning Carlos reappears outside 
the hotel driving a bicycle taxi. It’s still rain- 
ing and a chill, fierce wind is blowing through 
the city. 

“T thought you said the bus company would 
be picking me up,” I say. 

He’s all smiles. “What difference does it 
make anyway?” He responds. “You should be 
glad you don’t have to peddle the bike.” It’s a 
bone-numbing ride to the station. I pull my 
hands into my sleeves and would like to with- 


draw my head down into my coat as well. 

At the station Carlos hands me my bus 
ticket and disappears. 

Inside the station I soon discover I won’t 
be taking the bus Carlos and I talked about 
back at the hotel. The old bait and switch. 
The ticket Carlos gave me is for a ride on a 
much cheaper bus, which, I find out, will be 
the last to leave. A quick look through the 
back door is enough. It’s clearly the worst 
bus in the station, at least a couple of decades 
older than any other vehicle around. Worse, 
it doesn’t even look in operation. Instead of a 
bus about to leave on a six hour trip, it looks 
abandoned. I grit my teeth. I explain my 
situation to the woman at the counter. She 
is sympathetic, but we both know that there’s 
nothing to be done. For my ticket on this 
rattle-trap, I paid almost double the standard 
fare. I have plenty of time to think about this 
on the long, slow ride to Ica. 


The old bait and switch 


Fourteen, not six, hours later, I stumble off 
the bus in Ica and find a small hotel operating 
out of someone’s home. It’s near the Plaza de 
Armas. At the restaurant next door I attack a 
plate of chicken and tuck in early. 

I don’t do extreme sports—not unless you 
include traveling about on Latin America’s 
public buses. I wouldn’t even have come to 
Ica but for a chance remark I’d overheard 
on my way back from Machu Picchu. Some 
travelers were recounting an adventure in 
the desert—sandboarding down dunes. It 
fitted in with my go-where-the-wind-blows 
attitude towards travel and I decided then 
and there to go and see what the buzz was 
all about. 

Five minutes out of town, the cab driver lets 
me off near a long dune and a line of small 
houses. Above, on the slopes, a couple of kids 
are trying to slide down the hill on something 
like a small sled. They aren’t having much 
luck. Each time they fall off, they rest a long 
time. The sun hasn’t been up very long but 
already the heat is uncomfortable. It’s dry, all 
right, but very soon it seems hot enough to 
bake bread. 


hot enough to bake bread 


An old man stops to stare at me. He points 
to the kids up on the dune and then at me. 
I can rent a board from one of the vendors 
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down by the water, he tells me, but “watch 
out for thieves (rateros).” The thieves live 
on the other side of the dune, he says, so I 
shouldn’t go there. Hmm, I think. It would 
have to be a pretty dumb thief. You can see 
anyone approaching for miles. Still, I take 
note. Aside from the warning, the rest of his 
advice is simple enough— “You just climb up 
where you like and then you go down.” “You 
want to buy some water?” he asks. I decline. 
I already have a bottle. “You will be back!” 
he predicts with the grin of movie villain. 
“Good luck!” 

If the dune looked a bit steep from the 
lagoon, close up, at the base, it seems almost 
vertical. For every step up, I slide half a step 
back. I am sweating heavily when I hear a 
cry of warning. Two mountain bikers hurtle 
towards me down the slopes. Then in sec- 
onds they are gone and I am alone on the 
dune once more. 

As I climb above the surrounding trees, it 
becomes more difficult to gauge my progress. 
Foreshortened, the top of the dune moves 
away with every step. But when I do at last 
reach the top, the dunes spread out into the 
horizon like waves. Ica, off in the distance, 
shimmers in the heat. I rest a long while and 
then it’s down to business. 

Far below, like a mirage, the glassy waters 
of the Laguna Huacachina mirror the sky 
and reflect the wind-sculpted sand. The oasis 
of Huacachina lies just outside of Ica, Peru’s 
main wine center, a city famous for its woven 
cloth, mummy museum, and a local sweet of 
Manjarblanco. Towering dunes encircle the 
oasis like a tidal wave of sand, frozen just as 
it is about to crash and fall. A modest col- 
lection of homes, hotels and restaurants are 
strung out along the edges of the lagoon that 
the Peruvian writer, Jose Santos Chocano 
once described as “the broken mirror of an 
enamored princess.” The curative powers of 
its green sulfur waters attract thousands. And 
from Europe, the United States, and as far 
away as Australia, thousands more come each 
year to sandboard on the gigantic dunes. 

What the hell am I doing here? There’s a 
line of palms directly below me and I am not 
sure if I’ll be able to stop the board if I get 
that far. This turns out not to be a problem, 
at least in the beginning. At first the 
board would barely move. Then 
it went so fast I couldn’t 
stay on. When I 
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could finally stay upright for a few seconds, 
I lost my hat. I considered climbing up to 
retrieve it, but found it easier to paddle away 
the sand and let it slide down to me. Further 
attempts to master the sport ended badly and 
with each fall I took on more weight. Sand 
filled every pocket and there was scarcely 
room in my shoes for my feet. The sand was 
so hot I was glad I hadn’t tried to go barefoot. 
Even sandals would have been torture. 

Eventually I got the hang of it. Well, 
more or less. I got so I could surf about 
halfway down the slope without falling. On 
my final attempt, the board even got all the 
way down to the level stretch at the bottom. 
Unfortunately, I wasn’t on it. I noticed then 
that the palm trees I’d seen from above were 
very distant and posed no threat to surfers. 

I retrieve my runaway board and head for 
the shade. I consider another run, but decide 
instead to relax on a stone bench, in the shade 
of some palms. Further along, two pretty 
young women sit and chat on another bench. 
Watching me empty my shoes, they fall silent, 
then break into whispers and giggles. Not the 
best time to flirt when I think about how I 
must look covered head to foot in sand and 
my pockets bulging with it. A more urgent 
problem was how to get the sand out of my 
underwear without attracting attention. In 
the end I got up, brushed off what sand I 
could, and casually strolled by the two young 
women. “Buenos Dias,” I said, a greeting that 
provokes a burst of merry laughter. 

I stop by the Hotel Mossone. The rooms 
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open onto a courtyard with a swimming pool. 
The manager can tell I can’t afford to stay 
there, but talks to me anyway. He shows me 
some old photos. The hotel dates back many 
years. In finer days the community could 
support its own orchestra. During the 30's 
the hotel was a first class establishment. But, 
times have changed. Today the tourists no 
longer come in droves. In the shade it’s com- 
fortable and quiet— like a secret garden. 

“You are late,” he tells me. 

“How’s that?” 

“The time to come is during the second 
week of February when we celebrate the 
Festival of the Siren of Huacachina. Legend has 
it that when the siren sings, the men cry. In fact, 
Huacachina is Quechua for the place that makes 
one cry. Sometimes Miss Peru herself appears 
in the role of the siren. She is carried out on 
the water in a boat that is made to look like a 
conch shell.” 

He pauses and thinks a minute. “Oh yes, 
and something else. You must come for the 
Ica Wine Festival. It begins the first Friday of 
March and lasts for ten days. There is wine and 
Pisco—all you can drink. Everybody comes.” 

It’s already April. Next time I will come 
earlier, I say. 

“Yes,” he responds, “and maybe you will 
stay in this hotel.” 


Kevin Revolinski lived and taught English in Panama and 
Guatemala, using his free time to explore Latin America. 
Currently he lives and works in Italy where he is finishing a 
book about living in Turkey for which he needs a publisher. 
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By Stefan. Rainer Harbach 


n Conan Doyle’s The Vampire of Curitiba, 

his great detective Sherlock Holmes 

arrives by steamship at the seaport city 
of Paranagua in Brazil. There he boards 
the train to Curitiba. Traveling through 
the magnificent Coastal Mountain Range, 
Sherlock has to fight for his life. The year 
is 1895, 

Today, highways and airlines are the most 
popular way to get around. But in the igth 
century, the railroad and steamship reigned 
supreme. Just thinking about railways and 
steamships transports us back into a world of 
mystery and adventure, described in the nov- 
els of Conan Doyle, Agatha Christie, Edgar 
Wallace and others. 


a world of mystery and 
adventure 


Sherlock Holmes, the faithful Watson and 
inspector Lestrade have faded into history, 
but the railroad traveled by Holmes still hauls 
cargo and carries passengers over the original 
tracks that snake dangerously over the preci- 
pices and along the granite walls of Brazil’s 
mountains. 


A Bit of Railroad History 

On January 10, 1871, Dom Pedro II grant- 
ed the engineers Antonio Pereira Rebougas, 
Antonio Monteiro Tourinho and Mauricio 
Swartz the exclusive right to construct a 
railroad to link the seaport of Antonina to 
Curitiba. Preparations for this great under- 
taking began in August of that year. 

On March 26, 1872, engineers Pedro Aloys 
Scherer, Jose Gongalves Péssego and José 
Maria of Silva Lemos obtained the right to 
construct a second railroad. This railway 
line, when completed, would connect the 
port city of Paranaguaé to Morretes. Work on 
this project began in 1873. 

One year later, in 1874, the Baron of Maua 
acquired rights to construct the Antonina- 
Curitiba railroad. Among his other qualifica- 
tions, the Baron of Maua had built Brazil’s 
first railroad in 1854, laying track from 
Guanabara Bay to the foot of the mountains 
leading to the city of Petropolis. 

Alas, the company organized by the Baron 
and his associates to build the Antonina- 
Curitiba railroad, lacked the resources for 
the job. On the other hand, work on the 
Parangua-Morretes_ railroad proceeded 
apace. Scherer, Pécego Jr. and Silva Lemos 
moved ahead efficiently with construction. 

Meanwhile, a quarrel broke out between 
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the seaport cities of Antonina and Paranagua. 
Both cities lobbied strongly, each seeking 
to be the starting point of the railroad that 
would unite their city to Curitiba. To settle 
matters, the Imperial Government finally 
assembled a commission to hear both sides 
and render a decision. In the end, the com- 
mission decided in favor of Paranagua, ruling 
that this city was better suited to be the start- 
ing point of the new railway. 

Five years passed. Then on August 12, 
1879, the Compagnie Générale des Chemins de 
Fer Brésiliens was granted permission to begin 
construction. Financed with Belgian capital, 
the recently chartered company was managed 
by the engineer Francisco Pereira Passos, a 


man who would one day gain fame for 
modernizing the city of Rio de Janeiro. An 
elaborate and festive inauguration was held, 
attended by Brazil’s Emperor, Dom. Pedro 
II, and construction began shortly thereafter, 
on June 5, 1880. The initial 40-kilometer 
stretch connecting Parangua with Morretes 
was completed on October 5, 1883. 


the shining events in 
Brazil’ history. 


The saga of this engineering feat stands as 
one of the shining events in Brazil’s history. 
The Italian engineers hired for the work 
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overcame 


insuperable difficulties, 
ing ahead with the project despite fierce 
rainstorms, biting insects, tropical diseases, 
yawning precipices, granite barriers, high 
winds, mountain streams, cataracts, and 


forg- 


more. When exhausted construction crews 
finally reached the 45th kilometer, many sim- 
ply walked off the job. Before it was finally 
completed, the Curitiba-Paranagua railroad 
gained a reputation as one of the world’s 


great engineering accomplishments. In all, 
9,000 men, with primitive machinery, battled 
the elements for five long years to complete 
the final 70-kilometer stretch through the 
treacherous mountains. 

A ride on the Curitiva-Parangua railroad 
through the Sierra, looking down into deep 
precipices, skirting sheer walls of stone, bar- 
reling through tunnels and over spidery steel 
bridges, remains a spectacular journey today. 
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Steam locomotive carrting passengers on the Curitiba Railroad 


Many of the old locomotives — Baldwin 
(1891), Swarzkopf, Consolidation (1930) and 
Garret (1948) —are still in service. 
Ww 

Leaving Curitiba, the train crosses the 
many fields that dot the plateau. Huge arau- 
caria trees stand sentinel along the first part 
of the route. As the train winds up into the 
mountains, the first tunnels appear and the 
landscape changes. In all, there are thirteen 
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tunnels at the highest stretches. The first 
tunnel is almost a half a mile long at 995 
meters or 3,482 feet. 

Looking out the train window, you can 
often see what's left of old abandoned sta- 
tions. Some of these are still in operation 
and can be visited. Most of the older build- 
ings look much like they did when they were 
built in the nineteenth century, which adds 
charm to the journey. Also, from many of 


these stations en route, you can get, on a 
clear day, wonderful views of Marumbi, the 
magnificent mountain that soars 5,250 feet, 
as well as a breathtaking panorama of the Bay 
of Paranagua. 

Once through the tunnels the train begins 
a slow, winding descent down towards the 
coast. It passes through tropical vegeta- 
tion, along beaches and seaport towns, past 
waterfalls, across old steel bridges spanning 
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chasms of imposing depth on tracks just a few 
meters from the abyss. Descending at a rate 
of 3 meters for every 100 traveled, the train 
proceeds on to the city of Morretes. Here it 
stops for about ten minutes. 

Morretes is famous for its colonial archi- 
tecture, restaurants that serve many deli- 
cious old recipes, including the traditional 
“Barreado,” (sides of beef and pork stewed 
slowly for three days underground in ceramic 
pots). Also recommended is a special brandy 
made of distilled banana, famous world-over 
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for its unique flavor. At length, the train 
arrives in the old seaport city of Paranagua, 
known for its phenomenal exports of soy- 
beans. Boat tours are many, from a simple 
tour of the bay to charming excursions that 
take in the islands of Currais and Cotinga, 
or another trip to the historic fort of Our 
Lady of Pleasures on beautiful Honey 
Island. The fresh seafood served in quaint 
restaurants in the city’s colonial section is 
famous world over. 


Train Schedule 


Departs Curitiba to Paranagua 


Low Season: March through November: 
Passenger trains run Thursday to Sunday, 
leaving Curitiba 8:00 am. arriving 
Paranagua 12:00 noon. 

Return train from Paranagua leaves 4:00 
p-m. arrives Curitiba 8:00 p.m. 
Stops en route; (10 minutes) Marumbi 
station (High Sierra), Morretes 
(picturesque town) 


Prices: 
One way 
Regular (for locals): US $10.00 
‘Tourist Class: $14.00 
Executive Class: $16.00 
Roundtrip 
Regular: US $14.00 
Tourist Class: $17.00 
Executive Class: $21.00 


High Season: 

December through February 
Passenger trains run daily leaving Curitiba 
8:00 a.m., 9:00 a.m., arriving Paranagua 
12:00 noon, 12:30 p.m., respectively. 
Return train from Paranagua leaves 
3:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m., arriving Curitiba 
6:30 p.m., 8:00 p.m., respectively. 


There is also an economical TRAIN/ 
VAN combination package, where you 
can go by train and return by van, taking 
the old cobblestone-paved road climbing 
the Coastal Sierra, and includes city tours 
and lunch. The van will pick you up at 
your hotel in Curitiba and take you to the 
railway station. When you arrive in the 
cities of Paranagua or Morretes, a van will 
pick you up, take you to a local restaurant 
for lunch, make city tours in the colonial 
port cities of Antonina and Paranagua or 
the picturesque city of Morretes, and bring 
you back to Curitiba. Arrive Curitiba 
around 5:30 p.m. 

Prices with everything included: 

Regular (for locals): US $28.00 

Tourist Class: $32.00 

Executive Class: $34.00 


Stefan Rainer Harbach Journalist, Photographer, Film Critic 


and Researcher. 


Has a Bachelor's degree in Philosophy. Works mostly 
on assignments for European and American publications. 
Recently published in Brazil his “FILM GUIDE 2000," listing 


more than 15,000 films with commentary. 
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Bradt Travel Guides > Nout aie rage 


Far and away the best for South American explorers 


The Amazon 4 euador, Peru Venevuela 
au Bolivia ict ea ce 


New! Academic Semester Abroad programs 
Internship & Volunteer placements 
Exciting excursions (rainforests, beaches, ruins) 


4444 


Many programs start weekly 


www.bradt-travelguides.c com 


or contact us for a catalogue 
Bradt Travel Guides 
19 High Street, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SL9 9QE England 
Tel: +44 1753 893444 Fax: +44 1753 892333 
Email: info @ bradt-travelguides.com 
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AmeriSpan 
THE BRIDGE BETWEEN CULTURES 


Tel: 1-800-879-6640 or 215-751-1100 
Email; info@amerispan.com 
Web; www.amerispan.com 
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Here ye, here ye! 
Raffle, 


Raffle, Raffle 


Raffle to Benefit South 
American Explorers 
and 
Inca Porter Project 


SAE members, friends, ladies and 
gentlemen, one and all! Step right 

up. 

See the painting on the cover of 
this magazine and on the opposite 
page? It is by the world-renowned 
artist, and painter of sacred sites, 
Diane Dandeneau. She has just 
completed a series of large format 
paintings of Machu Picchu. This 
is the first painting in that ten-part 
series. It is called Machu Picchu #1. 
The artist of this superb painting is 
donating it for a fundraising raffle. 
Half the proceeds from the raffle 
will go to us, the nonprofit South 
American Explorers (SAE). The 
other half is destined for the equally 
worthy nonprofit Inca Porter 
Project (PP). Buy your $100 raffle 
ticket for your chance to win this 
magnificent painting. The odds of 
winning are exceptionally appealing 
- an irresistible one in three hun- 
dred. And of course, you are able 
to improve these odds with every 
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purchase of additional tickets. = 
You can even guarantee ownership =) 


_- they go on sale February Ist. 


To learn more about Diane _ 
Dandeneau, the artist, or to see 
all ten Machu Picchu _ paint- 
ings in the series— click on 
(www.dandeneau.com). Better yet, 
go to Boulder, Colorado and view 
the originals at the Trios Building, 
1155 Canyon Blvd. on February — 
28th and March 5*h, Diane will be 
presiding at the opening reception 
between 5:00 and 8:00 PM. 10% of 
the sales from this entire exhibit will _ 
be going to SAE and IPP as well. 

You can buy your raffle tickets at 
our website (www.saexplorers.org) — 
or during Diane’s Boulder exhibit. 
Admission to the show is free and 
everyone who buys a piece of origi- 
nal art at the show gets a free raffle 
ticket. 

Remember, it’s all for a good 
cause—the SAE, the IPP and oN 
divine world of art. i! 

The prize you win today will Bee 
a testimony to your greatness oe 
heart, selfless generosity, and flaw-_ 


less taste. yaa 
In the words of the ee | 
Bard: j % 14 

tet 
“Buy your ticket today we beseech 
you— ti 
Or convince someone else ted 
should treat you, | 


‘Cause if you win with this raffle 
You'll have the last laugh’ll 
And go home with your own > 
Machu Picchu.” 


To order by phone, call Diane at: _ 
1-800-823-4304 or Se 
1-303-823-2375 eet 


nt Desk 


If you were editor of the South American Explorer, what 
stories would you go after? Write Assignment Desk with 
your idea and if we can find the writer, we'll publish it. 


DeNile 


I’ve been waiting for South American Explorers 
to run some article on West Nile Virus. What's 
wrong? This is a major story. WNV is a serious 
mosquito-born infection that causes encephalitis 
and/or meningitis. First detected in North 
America in 1999, it quickly spread to Connecticut 
and New Jersey, killing thousands of birds. Since 
then, it has spread across the United States and 
into Canada, and is now heading south. It’s con- 
tinued spread to Hawaii and South America is just 
a matter of time. Hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of birds are threatened, to say nothing of 
other wildlife and humans. 

Isn’t the Cornell Ornithological Lab around the 
corner from you guys in Ithaca? Certainly some- 
one there is qualified to put together an article for 
you. Get on with it. 


Heather Moraviar 


Eye on the Ball 


Soccer is the main sport in South America. I 
come from a small neighborhood in NYC that 
is filled with South Americans, and whenever 
any South American team wins, the people from 
that country go nuts. They can be seen running 
through the streets or creating traffic jams in their 
cars, waving Colombian, Puerto Rican or Mexican 
flags, and yelling their heads off. These excited 
soccer fans broadcast their national songs and 
launch lively parades. 

I know there must be many outrageous stories 
associated to soccer, maybe involving riots or 
murders or at least attempted murders. Such soc- 
cer-related violence occurs all over the world, and 
all because a player missed the penalty shot or a 
goalie let the ball slip through his fingers. Perhaps 
a little business thrives on bribery and coercion, 
with people who pay to make sure a game is won. 

You should write an article about soccer's history 
in South America, the little-known quirks of the 


sport and the extreme acts of impassioned fans, 
atever the focus, just write some interesting 
things on a sport that is so important to the con- 
tinent. And if there is another sport I am unaware 
of that equals soccer in popularity, I would gladly 
read an article about that as well. I am an avid fan 
of sports and always ready to learn more and to be 
amused by stories of fans and athletes. 


Joseph Gutierrez 


What’s in a Name? 


It is generally believed that Amerigo Vespucci 
explored what is now the American mainland in 
1497, five years after Columbus. Vespucci relates 
having made four voyages to the new world. On 
one of these he describes sighting a vast continent 
(South America). Amerigo wrote of his voyages to 
Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici in 1502 or 
thereabouts. In this letter he tells of his discovery 
of a new continent and provides vivid accounts of 
all he saw. Published in several editions and trans- 
lations, this letter earned Amerigo a reputation as 
a famous explorer. Soon after his death scholars 
began to question Vespucci’s claims. They found 
little evidence to support his purported 1497 voy- 
age and, in fact, it appears he was only a navigator 
or commander of a single ship. 

You should assign an article on Amerigo 
Vespucci that might look into whether he deserves 
to have two continents bear his name. 


Eugene Knight 


Know where youre going 


INCLUDES THE DALAPAGOS LANDS 


Bolivia 


Travel Guides 


World Music CDs 
{ boat, eo 


. 


fhe Musie oy fai 


i The Andes 
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Rough Guides are available wherever books or CDs.are sold 
Coming in November 2003 ~— The Rough Guide to South America 
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www.roughguides.com 


online information for the offline world. 
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cuador 


TRAVEL 
Your best choice! 


Study Spanish and.travel with us!» 


AMAZONAS EDUCATION & TRAVEL 


(formerly Amazonas Spanish School) 
i eee 


718 serge Washington and Amazonas Ave., Ren pect eer: Washi 
2nd. and 3rd. floor. Phone & fax: (593-2) 2504 654 / 461 / 2527 509 
Mobil: (593-9) 9 702 827 P.O. Cree 21-1245 QUITO ECUADOR 
www.eduamazonas.com E-mail: amazonas@pi.pro.ec 
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our jungle 


Grassroots Ecotourism in the 
Ecuadorian Amazon 


Experience cultural immersion 


with the Huaorani of Bameno 


Ecuador 


Y a C h a Nn a overlooking the beautiful 
Napo river in the 
Ecuadorian rainforest. 


4 & 5-day F Bas Promoting responsible 
trips O D Q Go Eco-tourism. 


Lodge & Travel 


Calama 127 y Av. 6 de Diciembre 
Tel: 2230-798 Fax: 2223-383 
E-mail: info@lacasasol.com 


QUITO-ECUADOR 


Baquedano 385 y Juan Leon Mera - Quito, Ecuador 
www. lacasasol.com 


Tel: (593-2) 256-6035 / 252-3777 info@yachana.com 
www.yachana.com 


Enchanted Expeditions 


galapagos & mainland ecuador 


* Galapagos Cruises 

¢ Jungle Expeditions 

* Highland Trekking 

¢ Birdwatching 

¢ Cultural and Archeological Programs 

¢ Walking Tours 

* Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House" 


Formerly Angermeyer's Enchanted Expeditions 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas __swP.O.. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-2569956 Ph: 593-2-2569960 / 2221305 
E-mail: headoffice@enchantedexpeditions.com 


Web Site: http://www.enchantedexpeditions.com 
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Greetings South 

American Aficionados! 
If you haven’t stopped 

by the Quito Clubhouse 


Quit 
lately, I strongly suggest that you do. The 
Clubhouse has undergone a partial facelift as well 
as other improvements. It’s amazing what a coat 
of fresh paint, a dustbuster and some enthusiastic 
volunteers can achieve. Heartfelt thanks to all 
who participated and donated materials to make 
our clubhouse even more pleasant than before. 
Still, much remains to be done and we do need 
further donations, such as white and yellow wall 
paint, and boards and such for book shelves. Drop 
by and lend a hand if you can. 

The Quito Clubhouse Garden Restaurant is 
almost a reality. When it opens, the menu will 
offer all sorts of goodies, tasty specialties and 
delicacies. No longer will members have to 
interrupt their important research and wander 
off to buy food. The restaurant will be open to 
members and their guests so be sure to bring a 
friend. Donations of plastic tables and chairs will 
be greatly appreciated! 

When will all this happen? Well, we don’t have 
an exact date for the “Grand-Opening”, but we 
are hoping to throw open the doors sometime 
in March. The menu will feature soups, salads, 
gourmet sandwiches, pizza, fresh fruit juices and 
Argentinean Hot Chocolate. 

Hats off to Richard the Carpenter who gener- 
ously donated his skills and time to construct a 
roof over the garden patio. This will shield the 
expected crowd of diners from sun, rain and other 
things that fall out of the Quito sky. Richard was 
very pleased with himself and was quoted as say- 
ing, “. . fortunately after climbing Cotopaxi I still 
had energy to do something productive.” Thanks 
Richard! 

Speaking of volunteers, SAE Quito extends 
much gratitude and appreciation to these 
outstanding clubhouse volunteers: “Fearless” 
Joe Fallowfield, “In again Out again” Aaron 
Lambert, “Smiling and ‘slightly’ dyslexic” Kimmi 
Carson, and the “Elusive” Colleen Pawling. 
Joe is a Volunteer Coordinator for Outreach 
International, the organization that brings much- 
needed teachers to Ecuador and other deserving 
countries. In spite of his busy schedule, Joe still 
finds time to help out at the clubhouse. Aaron, 
your typical South American aficionado, has a 
busy social schedule, but still finds time to answer 
the endless flow of e-mails and log-in new mem- 
berships on-line. Kimmi, our U.S. high school 
exchange student goes to class in the morning, but 
spends her afternoons volunteering at the club- 
house. Her work on trip reports and our popular 
lists of recommended tour operators, restaurants, 
language schools, etc. has been invaluable. After 
cataloging our reference library, Kimmi somehow 
also found time to organize a “Walk About’ dur- 
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ing which SAE members visited the Divino Nino 
Jesus Orphanage, and played with the children. 

The SAE, on behalf of members, has helped 
the orphanage out with a cash donation. Just 
like the Spectacled Bear that Colleen studies, 
tracks, rescues and sometimes rehabilitates, you 
never know when she’ll show up or how long 
she'll stick around. Colleen’s tireless dedication 
to the preservation of the endangered bear has 
led to her appointment as Volunteer Coordinator 
for Espiritu del Bosque (Spirit of the Forest) an 
organization that works to preserve the Spectacled 
Bear of the Ecuadorian Paramo. Colleen has 
been exceptionally helpful in organizing the 
Circulation and Exchange Libraries and revamp- 
ing the Ecuador Cultural Packet. 

Our thanks is overdue to Natia English who 
researched the original packet and who is sorely 
missed. 

And finally, SAE Quito also salutes outstanding 
members Mike Moorey and David Toland whose 
generosity has made a “BIG” difference. Thanks 
Guys! 

Just a few updates. . .Tungurahua continues to 
erupt, the plague of computer viruses have been 
cured, the dog-food slugs moved next door, and 
Malaria and Dengue Season has arrived. Beware. 
For more information on how to protect yourself 
consult your Quito Clubhouse. 

That's all for now Folks!! 

From Sunny Florida 


Marianne 


Things here at the 

U SC Cusco —_ Clubhouse 

keep rolling along. 

We thought we had 

reached the end of the summer festival season 

but a surprising event occurred. The local 

futbol (soccer) club, Cienciano, with the help 

of member support, has advanced farther than 

anyone could have ever believed in a prestigious 

South American Club Tournament. ‘This is in no 

doubt due to SAE staff and members attending 

the games. It should be noted that the local side 

has yet to lose when a representative of SAE is in 

the stands. Their recent win over a Brazilian Club 

resulted in a party in the Plaza where locals and 
tourists danced until dawn. 

Yes, we imagine you are now seriously question- 
ing our work ethic here in Cusco but let me say 
thatitis alive and well. In September, SAE, rafting, 
agencies, townsfolk, and local students participat- 
ed in the 3% Cleanup of the Urubamba River, the 
Sacred River of the Incas. It is estimated that near 
1,000 people participated and collected just under 
10 tons of trash. What was challenging about this 
Cleanup was plastic bottles were separated from 
other organic trash to be recycled in Cusco. The 
Cusco Club would like to thank all of the mem- 


bers who helped out on this endeavor. The other 
big Cleanup that was scheduled for the fall was the 
Limpieza del Camino Inca. Unfortunately, due to 
circumstances beyond SAE’s control the cleanup 
did not take place. We would like to thank all 
of the interested members who had signed up to 
help with this project. However, all hope has not 
been lost as we are investigating doing an alterna- 
tive cleanup project on another trail in the area 
that does not require government permission. 

Since the Inca Trail Cleanup did not happen 
we have focused our work on other areas. At the 
moment our stellar SAE volunteers are working 
hard on updating our trip report binders, finding 
new volunteer opportunities, and putting the fin- 
ishing touches on a new Cusco and Machu Picchu 
information packet. The Club itself continues to 
undergo physical changes to make it more mem- 
ber friendly. Recently, we remolded our member 
reception area and added a bookshelf to better 
display our growing collection of books on Peru 
and South America. We are also in the process of 
planning an improved reference map system with 
labeled trails that will make it easier for members 
find the hike or trek that best suites them. 

Well, that is all the relevant news from the 
Cusco Club. We look forward to the holiday 
season and are bracing ourselves for the fast 
approaching rainy season. We appreciate all the 
wonderful members who have kept us supplied 
in the high season with peanut butter, chocolate 
chips, magazines and the occasional bottle of 
whiskey. To get us through the rainy season we 
would really enjoy any of these fine items and of 
course your company so brave the rain and pay 
the Cusco Club a visit in the coming months. We 
will be waiting for you. 


Ross and the Cusco Posse 


é Hi from the Lima 
ima Club! We have had a 

lot happen since the last 

magazine. I managed to escape and fit in a nice 
break in November and went off to Spain and 
Margaree our Assistant Manager went back to 
Arizona for the Christmas & New Year and 
came back full of energy, this time she didn’t 
leave her boyfriend with us..... And now, we 
are all so happy to be here in Lima — it is really 
hot and sunny and we have been heading down 
to the beach on the weekends, we all have nice 
deep tans to welcome our members with. A 
thirty minute bus ride will get you to some 
pretty decent beaches South of Lima. Our 
favorites so far are El Silencio beach, Punta 
Hermosa, Punta Negra and if you are into a 
whole other scene, want no waves and happen 
to have your own yacht, you may want to go 
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to Embajadores beach in Santa Maria where 
there is a marina for you to dock....For those 
who want to take up surfing we have a list of 
teachers right here in Lima that will provide 
you with surf boards. 

After being somewhat short staffed we are happy 
to report that we now have an army of volunteers 
working here. Tilak is doing a fantastic job — he 
is heading a team of volunteers (Andrea, Gabriela 
& Yaneth) who are working on updating all our 
valuable information we provide you folks with. 
We are so happy to have Laura, our new intern 
— she is the first to bring her own Mac - and is 
a graphic designer and photojournalist!!: Wow 
— how could we ask for more? Marge is working 
away on the Volunteer Database. We were sad to 
see our volunteer Cole Steen go back to the States 
—he put the best Chile and Argentina trip reports 
on line to provide you with information that could 
previously only be seen in our clubhouses so check 
them out. And my my, have we been having com- 
puter problems!!! Not to mention the fax machine 
exploded. But thanks to the skills and patience of 
Brian Hennessey we haven’t thrown out every 
computer and gone back to pen and paper....We 
also had Moon Handbook writers- Ross and 
Renee - finish up their research on a new guide- 
book for Peru so keep an eye on it when it hits the 
stores mid year sometime. 

Margaree and myself attended a lunch that was 
part of a workshop held by the Bridge of Hope 
Fair Trade Project in Lima. We purchased most of 
the handicrafts sold on the SAE on-line Christmas 
catalog through this wonderful group. Bridge 
of Hope is an organization of thirteen artisan 
groups from around Lima who have organized 
a fair-trade exporting business from the ground 
up. The drive that these groups have to be suc- 
cessful is inspiring to us all, and their handicrafts 
are equally as impressive. We are really thankful 
to Tom Findley for putting us in touch with Ruth 
Farrell who puts so much energy into the Bridge 
of Hope Fair Trade Project and really guided us 
with our purchasing endeavors. 

For those of you who thought you missed the 
photo exhibit of the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission of Peru we have good news - it has 
been extended until March. The Commission 
has spent years documenting the violence and ter- 
rorism that occurred here in the 
late 1980's and the early 1990's, 
and now has a photo exhibit 
showing in Lima. The exhibit 
has received great reviews, and 
we are urging everyone to go 
and see a part of Peru’ very 
recent, very tragic history. The 
exhibition is in Chorrillos at the 
Casa Riva Aguero on Malecon 
Grau 477 and is open Tuesday 
— Sunday from 10am — 9pm. To 
read more about the report go to 
www.cverdad.org.pe 

I must mention that there 
are two favorite books this 
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month. One is The Imperfect . : e Many 
Lives of Vladimiro Montesinos Bowen & 
Jane Holligan. I haven’t quite finished reading it 
but all I can say is however much you thought 
you knew about the Faujimontesinista period be 
prepared for more revelations..... This book is 
on sale in Spanish and English here in Lima and 
we may even put it in our on-line catalog. The 
ther book is How to Change the World - Soci 


New [deds Dy 


Bornstein inspired by ka organization 


(wwwashoka.org) The title says it all, and the 
book has been receiving great reviews. This will 


+ Intensive classes 
* Flexible schedules 
* Help with student visas 
+ Practice outsidelof the classroom, 
in amarket, museum or small village 
* Voluntary work 
@We have also a school in Puerto Lopez 


SAE members receive 10% discount 


Colon 1001 Building "Ave Maria" 8"Floor 
between Juan Leon Mera and Reina Victoria 
Phone: 593 2 2543 521 Fax: 593 2 2501 271 
E-mail: lalengua@hoy.net 


www.la-lengua.com 
Ora. Ligta Pérez 
Dinectonra 


Tropical Dacing 


tropicakiancing @hotnail com 
Quito - Ecuador 
Adress: Foch E4-256 y Amazonas 
Phone: 2224-713/2466-855 


be available on line, but for those of you passing by 
Lima we have some advanced copies for sale here 
at the Lima Club. We hope to see you soon! 

Leda Duif, 


Lima Clubhouse Manager 
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Avpins Mountain CLimeing 
Lorsc-Riving & Mountain Biting 


SRO RI 


Calama 380 & Juan Leon Mera 
Quito, Ecuador 
U.S. Tel: 800-434-8182 
Ecuador Tel: (593-2)255-2505 / 222-0426 
Fax: (593-2)222-3381 
Email: admin@safari,com.ec 
Website: http: //www.safari.com.ec 
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QUALITY SERVICES 
SINCE 1988 


www. galapagos.edu.ec 
1004 Amazonas Av. & Wilson St. First Floor 
Phone + Fax: 005932 - 2565213 / 2503189 / 2540164 
info@ galap agos.edu.ec 
QUITO - ECUADOR 


Galapagos-Jungle-Climbing-Trekking 
www.moggely.com - www.galapagosspecialists.com 
Pinto E4-255 y Amazonas Quito. Telf:(593-2) 255 4984 


ACADEMIA SUPERIOR 


DE ESPANOL 
SIMON BOLIVAR 


Offer individual Spanish 
lessons with very experienced 
teachers. 

Trips every weekend, free 
_ internet, free salsa lessons, 
free cooking lessons and 


aa culture/history lessons. 


Our school is highly 
‘recomended by members of 
the South American 
Explorers. 


Visit us at 
Leonidas Plaza 353 y Roca 
phone/fax: (593-2-504977) 

Quito - Ecuador 


www.simon-bolivar.com 


‘Breeding a Artifical Insemination 
in Canines 
“Ortho kes and Wier ees ig 
-24-Hour mas me Service 
‘Cosmetic Surgery 


‘Vaccinations and Deparasiti 
Coe iy, Dentistry i 
se Species Clinic 
ravel pocmarks : 
"House Calls : ; 
G ing PONTEVEDRA # 628 (N24-368) Y VIZCAYA (LA FLORESTA) TELEFAX: 2225230 “Laboratory 
-Pet Shop EMERGENCY MOB: 099739210 / QUITO - ECUADOR *X-Ra 
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Changing the Face of Education in Peru 
By: Margaree Bigler 


Explorers, nearly half express the desire to work with children. Fortunately, 

throughout South America there are many volunteer opportunities to work 
with children. There is work for teachers, health assistants, and positions for volun- 
teers to feed and play with children and help them with their homework. 

Some volunteers, however, are searching for more. For this reason, we are spot- 
lighting SUMBI, a nonprofit preschool in Lima’s seaside community of Barranco. 
SUMBI is for children under five and its progressive approach to preschool educa- 
tion is setting new standards for daycare centers not only in Peru, but throughout 
the world. SUMBI grew out of “Action Pro-Daycare.” This project started in 
1981 brought together a specialized team of researchers and psychologists to work 
with and study the needs of working families. In 1995 Action Pro-Daycare became 
the Centro de Ciudad Infantil, a daycare center with an innovative experimental 
preschool program, which is today known as SUMBI. 

The SUMBI philosophy aims to improve living conditions, quality of life, and 
social justice by teaching basic social values, such as respect for each other, punctual- 
ity, and discipline. 


O f all the would- and will-be volunteers we encounter at the South American 
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A lofty vision for a daycare? Yes, but 
the creators of SUMBI believe that the 
best time to instill life-long values and 
ideals is at a young age. 

An exemplary program run by SUMBI 
aimed at curbing drug use in families 
is “Familia Feliz,” a program partially 
funded by the U.S. Embassy. This anti- 
drug/pro-family program is aimed at 
parents and educators with the ultimate 
goal of ending or limiting actions that 
damage healthy child development. 
Apart from programs such as Familia 
Feliz, SUMBI offers community mem- 
bers monthly classes in personal devel- 
opment and on topics such as “How to 
Form Values through Art” and “Creative 
Disciplinary Techniques” for educators 
and parents. 

With creative funding ideas, enthusias- 
tic support from parents and the com- 
munity, backing from professionals and 
local institutions, SUMBI has come a 
long way in promoting children’s rights 
and its vision is changing the face of 
education in Peru. Even a casual visitor 
to SUMBI is impressed with the values 
and ideals that prevail in this progressive 
daycare center. The core values promot- 
ed on a daily basis include responsibility, 
love, respect, honesty, liberty, creativity, 
solidarity, integration and democracy. 
For the volunteer looking for a dynamic 
organization and some playtime with 
kids—this is the place. 

SUMBI has forged links with many 
Peruvian institutions, such as the 


Ministry of Education, the Peruvian 
National Network of the Children, 
and various other children’s rights and 
research groups. These connections 
help SUMBI reach one of its driv- 
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ing goals: fundamentally changing the 
Peruvian educational system. There is 
no question but that the partnerships 
have helped SUMBI wage its campaign 
to obtain government funding for pre- 
school children under the age of 5; the 
Peruvian government currently begins 
public school funding at 5 years of age, 
leaving hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in their most crucial developmental 
stages with out access to education. 
Community support for SUMBI’s mis- 
sions has been enthusiastic. The Pedro 
y Alicia de Osama Foundation not only 


donated the hundred year old mansion 
that is now the daycare to SUMBI, but 
provides funds for teacher salaries and 
other administrative expenses. Other 
local NGO's, including the South 
American Explorers, have raised funds to 
renovate and paint the school. Because 
of these donations SUMBI is able to 
provide financial aid to underprivileged 
children in several ways. Daycare costs 
are based on a sliding scale depending 
on income, which is a rare thing to find 
with daycares. This sliding scale allows 
economically disadvantaged children 


access to early education. At present, 
twelve of the eighty children enrolled 
in SUMBI’s programs receive financial 
assistance, and there is a waiting list of 
80 more children. Another 5 children 
are sponsored by the Padrino Program, 
a sponsorship program, whereby a 
sponsor covers some or all of the educa- 
tional costs of a child for a fixed period 
of time. 

The success of SUMBI has always and 
will always depend on its community. 
The volunteers who choose to work 
with SUMBI will be part of this com- 
munity as well as a larger movement in 
children’s education in Peru. Volunteers 
will learn much about creative children’s 
development and will have chances to 
be a part of other projects going on at 
the school. The community activism 
and the sheer proactive nature of the 
day care makes this non-profit ideal for 
anyone interested doing research in the 
fields of child development or children’s 
rights activism. Current volunteer posi- 
tions include Administrative/Secretarial 
Assistant, Public Relations Worker, 
Researcher, Theater Assistant and Child 
CareTaker. To learn more about these 
volunteer positions, and to learn more 
about SUMBI itself, email the organiza- 
tion at sumbi@chavin.rcp.net.pe or see 


their website at www.sumbi.org.pe. As 
always, happy volunteering! 
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Tips and Notes 


We don’t generally like authors writing for 
other magazines, but we are willing to make 
an exception now and then, 

So, you might want to know about an essay 
contest organized by the Summits of the 
Americas Secretariat of the Organization 
of American States (OAS). The contest will 
be held in Mexico on January 12-13, 2004. 
If you are one of the three lucky, or rather, 
talented, winners, you will be invited to 


ie 
www.esmerald.com/colombiam_mines.shtm] 

Now, if we’re wrong about this, we’re sure 
some member will write in and set us straight. 
Anyway, we’ve been told that the price of dia- 
monds is totally artificial, that, in fact, the big 
diamond companies are sitting on vast stocks 
of the stones and can keep the market satisfied 
for the next century. Also, that if they were to 
release the diamonds in their vaults you could 
pick up a sizable rock for a buck. 

Emeralds, on the other hand, are gemstones 
of a different cut. They’re also more costly and 
this has something to do with rarity and not 
market manipulation. 

Now, there’s a point to all this. If you’re 
thinking of buying someone something of 
lasting value, think emerald, think green. But, 
beware. First of all, the emerald districts in 
Colombia attract all manner of criminals. Best 
to buy them somewhere else. Also, we’re told 
that it’s hard to find green traffic lights near 
Colombia’s mines, because most of the glass 
has been sold off to tourists who couldn’t tell 
the difference. 

So, to learn what you need to know to buy an 
emerald, check out this excellent website that 
gives you what you need to know—facts about 
emeralds, buyer tips, characteristics, types, 
physical properties, authenticity, where to 
shop, testimonials, and all the rest. 

A sizable emerald bequeathed to the SAE 
would be a fitting gesture for one leaving this 
world to take up residence in another. 


ikes.railhistory.railfan. 20.ht 

Want a look at Brazil’s railroad system circa 
19352. You got it. Click on this website for a 
detailed map, old photos, old maps and lots 
of history with splendid photographs of the 
Leopoldina railway, the articulated “Bayer 
Garrett” locomotive and other railroad 
memorabilia. 
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attend the summit. All expenses would be 
paid, of course. Also, the prize wining papers 
and several other honorable mentions will be 
published in the Summits of Americas web 
page. We say go for it, enter the contest and 
win. And then, once your writing capabilities 
have been ascertained, come write for us. 
Also remember who told you. 

For more information on the contest 


and the summit, go to http://www.summit- 


tp://www.cia.gov/cia/publications/ 
factbook/ 

Remember this is the homepage of the 
outfit that did not know the Soviet Union 
was falling apart. Still, you can probably 
trust them for information about imports, 
gross national product, current environ- 
mental issues, economic output, oil pro- 
duction and that sort of thing. Also, where 
to look for weapons of mass destruction. 

They also have info on all the countries 
of South and Central America with all sorts 
of useful information if you’re in elemen- 
tary school and writing a report. 


americas.or eci it/mainpage- 
eng.htm and click on “Call for Papers” 
Good Luck! 


http://www. bootsnall.com/cgi-bin/gt/insiders/ 
samerica/index.shtml 

ask people in South America about anything 
to get a firsthand answer from some one who 
actually knows what they are talking about 
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Going cheap is the general idea. Of course, some 
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appreciate some detailed trip reports on the expe- 
rience and possibly even an article with photos. 
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Wonderful as the South American Explorer is, it just might lack something. Yes, there might 
be room for improvement. Some special feature we haven’t offered members in the past. 

What? 

Well, poetry, for instance. 

Yes, it’s our fault. It’s quite true that we’ve blocked all efforts to sneak poems into these pages 
for almost twenty-five years. But why? Was this perhaps unwise? Poetry is, after all, well, 
poetry... and an appreciation of this sublime art form is, indeed, the mark of every educated 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 

So maybe it’s time for a change. Of course, ‘maybe’ is the key word here. There is cause to 
be fearful. Poetry is risky. Why? Bad prose is bad enough, but bad poetry is...awful. Worse, it’s 
one thing to reject an article. Most writers can deal with that. They don’t like it but they can 
handle it, recognizing it as part of the game. Reject peoples’ poems, on the other hand, and 
it’s like slapping their kid. They don’t take well to it. And, worst of all, most poetry, well...it’s 
just not very good. 

And, while we welcome submissions to our new poetry page, be warned. Any poems with 
titles or lines that resemble those below will be summarily rejected. 


“My Last Contessa” 

“Ode to an Inca huaco” 

“Simon Bolivar unbound” 

“I Stood Tip-toe Upon Alpamayo Chico” 
“I Wandered Lonely as a Nube” 

“Songs of Hopeless Naiveté.” 

“Shall I Compare Thee to a Crispy Cuy” 


The Map Is Not The Territory 


It’s a difficult country, that is certain. 
Always good for a burial, however, 
or the dreamy scattering of ashes 


beneath the chokecherries flowering 


“Rime of the Old Sailor” : EVERY : 
y 3 : - in the idealized, mythic past. 
eee It is, today, as yesterday, a broken 


“Ode to a Quetzal” 
“Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Llama.” 
“The Death of the Hired Gaucho” 


That said, we have guarded hopes that the 
SAE poetry page will be a great success and 
if this turns out to be the case you can forget 
everything we’ve said before. 

Payment? Submit the poem and we’ll talk 
about it. 


Phil Tabakow 
Poetry Editor 
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country that speaks in the declarative: 
you are here. The fescue will never be 
cotton and the paper on which you smear 


your inky thumbs is a strange visitor. 
The map, illegible, more thought 
than line, reads like a conversation 


we had a century ago when the canoes 
rotted full of arrows, each scrawled scribble 
an episode the map is designed 


to prevent. Go ahead, tear it up. 
Let it float like a continent to the cutthroats 
finning fast to their hard, pearly redds. 


Robert Hackett 


Ask us about our Peru 


Photo Journal CD ... 


My Volcano Dream 


It is the blessing of dreams 

that we can travel 

to the corner of Calle Foch and Mera, 
to the Magic Bean Café, 

on a hot afternoon of finches 

and brilliant equatorial shadows 

in Quito, the cracked sidewalks 
burning, the ancient volcanoes 

in the west waiting for 

the hot rise of magma. 


There, on that light-raked patio, 

there will be a meeting at a table. 

There will be café tinto and old magazines 
from my native country 

of fish, and I will wonder 

about all the people living there 

and how they do it. 

And I will remain alone 

in the dying twilight, 

stirring my coffee cold, 

until it is clear no one will come, 

and that things are perfectly in place 

as they are, that the taxi drivers 

arguing at the intersection, like the couple 
kissing in the dark corner, 

are necessary for things to continue. 


I will not feel anything at all 

as the proprietor asks me to leave. 

It is midnight 

and the dogs, sleeping in the altitude, 
the clouds, the gathering fumarole, 
everything dreams of me. 


Robert Hackett 
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News Shorts. 


Vanity, All is Vanity 

If you can trust a recent study, Brazilian 
women are the most narcissistic damsels on 
the planet. Apparently it’s so widespread that if 
you call a woman vain the chances are she will 
take it as a compliment. 

So what does it all mean? Well, it means 
Brazilian women care more about their appear- 
ance than their sisters in other countries, to the 
extent that half would willingly undergo plas- 
tic surgery to keep, or preserve, their looks. 
Eighty-six percent of Brazilian women readily 
owned-up to making every effort to improve 
their looks compared to sixty-seven percent of 
women worldwide. And fully ninety percent 
of Brazilian females viewed beauty products 
as necessities, rather than luxury items. This 
compares to an average of seventy percent of 
women elsewhere, according to the Avon sur- 
vey of twenty-one thousand women in twenty- 
four countries. 

Looking good in Brazil might be considered 
a national pastime. In no other place on earth is 
plastic surgery more popular per capita. 

So why the need to look good? Some blame 
the competitive job market where women are 
vastly outnumbered in most high-profile, high- 
paying professions. Others blame Brazilian 
authors who have created a national aesthetic, 
an ideal for women to be sexy and sensual. Still 
others blame nobody, saying it all comes from 
Brazil’s tropical climate where people wear less 
clothing and are therefore more likely to be 
concerned about the best way to present what 
they have to show. 


Late News 


“Majfiana.” 

Isn’t that the philosophy associated with 
South America? Well, no more. Not in 
Ecuador at least. Backed by Ecuadorian 
businessmen, corporate enterprises, and civic 
groups, Ecuador is about to wage war against 
manana. 

The enemy—the mafiana syndrome in all 
its many manifestations — is variously defined 
as leaving things to the last minute, habitually 
missing appointments, chronic lateness, put- 
ting things off, ignoring deadlines, and keeping 
others waiting. 
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In a continent where showing up late for 
an appointment is the norm, the war against 
mafiana might seem futile. After all, it’s part 
of the culture and most citizens think it’s the 
way life should be. And, indeed, Ecuador is the 
only country, for the moment, that considers 
it a problem, and a problem it wants to do 
something about. 

In recent months posters around Quito pro- 
mote responsibility, self-respect, and discipline, 
urging the populace to plan, organize, and 
repair their watches. In banks, airline offices, 
workplaces, and youth clubs, signs show a fake 
x-ray of a man with a ringing alarm clock for 
a brain. 

The anti-mafiana publicity, all part of a 
nationwide campaign, is behind an outpouring 
of public service messages that have appeared 
all over the country. The aim is to instill basic 
values of punctuality and the attendant virtues 
of civility and citizenship. 

Surprisingly, the main promoters of the 
campaign come from Ecuador's younger 
generation. But, their efforts found immediate 
financial and moral support from the country’s 
leading corporations that have lost untold work 
hours over the years as a result of workers 
chronically showing up late, or not at all. 

And, of course, a chief backer of the cam- 
paign is president Lucio Gutierrez, a former 
army colonel who has a reputation for showing 
up twenty minutes late on a good day and two 
or more hours late on a bad. Indeed, public 
functionaries and military officials in particular 
are prime offenders. 

Will all this campaign work? Maybe, but if 
you're invited to dinner in Ecuador at 8:30 


don’t show up until at least 9:30. It’s rude. 


The Near-Naked 
Truth 


When in Rio, do as the Rio de Janeirans do. 

And this means showing up in a skimpy 
thong, if you’re a cop looking for drugs on 
the sandy beaches of Copacabana, Ipanema, 
and Leblon. 

By dressing up (or down) in swim trunks 
and bikinis, police hope to blend in with the 
bathers and catch ne’er-do-wells in the act. A 


special fifty man/woman police unit has been 
formed to do the job. All will be indistinguish- 
able from the beach crowd and, of course, 
unarmed as they go about their duties. 

In a year or two the special unit is expected 
to expand to a thousand or more police, all 
tanning themselves in the tropical sun while 
they ogle the alluring bathers in their search 
for criminals. 

By all accounts the plan is working. Reported 
thefts and robberies are down, but with such a 
cushy job, it’s a crime to pay the police at all. 


Hack Attack 


Beautiful women, golden beaches, Carnival, 
the Amazon, great food—things that spring to 
mind when you think of Brazil. 

Yeah, but what about cybercrime? Virtual 
Hell, Breaking Your Security, and other hacker 
groups have turned Brazil into the world’s cap- 
ital of internet crime. This year alone, ninety- 
six thousand internet attacks have been traced 
to Brazil—more than six-times the number of 
attacks attributed to Turkey, the runner-up 
in the global epidemic of cybercrime. The 
world’s ten most active networks of internet 
vandals and criminals operate out of Brazil. 
Struggling to contain rampant violent crime 
in Sao Paulo, Rio, and Brasilia, police have 
little time left to deal with hacker syndicates. 
Officers in Sio Paulo’s electronic division 
put away forty cybercrooks a month—a mere 
fraction by all accounts of the cyber misdeeds 
committed in Brazil’s economic capital. 

Various reasons are advanced to account for 
Brazil’s undisputed prowess in cyber criminal- 
ity. For one thing, hardly any laws exist to deal 
with cyber criminals. The only legislation on 
the books prevents police from taking action 
against hackers who just break into a site or 
even spread a virus. There must be proof 
that entering the site led to the commission 
of a crime. 

A more interesting cause, however, might be 
cultural. Brazilian hackers, it’s said, are a con- 
genial, cooperative bunch and, being sociable 
in a peculiarly Latin way, they tend to share 
more information than their fellow hackers in 
developed counties. 


South American Explorer 


THE MUSIC MAN 


By Jason Bermingham 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, January 19, 2004 


START YOUR OWN SAMBODROMO 

It’s late February on the Tropic of Capricorn. Down the avenue surges a tidal wave of sound 
- four hundred drums pounding out a two-four beat. Cloaked in iridescent feathers, flapping, 
leaping, singing, you’re part of this swell. The bite of lemon, sugar, and cane alcohol is on 
your tongue. The tang of sweat, perfume, and the sea in the breeze. A fiery mulatta perched 
on the two-story papier-maché float before you spins in impossible circles, flinging beads of 
sweat in all directions. Beside her is a black Adonis. Wearing nothing but a sequined G-string, 
he flaunts his oiled body in Freddy-Mercury style. The samba quickens, your toes clench. It’s 
two o’clock in the morning, and the party’s just beginning... 

Then the phone rings. You wake up on the couch; the remote control has fallen to the floor. 
The television screen is a scramble of gray fuzz, and saliva has dribbled onto the collar of your 
pajamas. Like some transplanted, tropical Dorothy, you’re not in Rio anymore. 

“Nobody’s home!” you yell. The ringing stops, drowsiness overtakes you. The couch pulls 
you back into its arms and suddenly the hiss of the TV screen is the roar of sixty thousand 
onlookers in the bleachers. The lights of the Sambédromo are upon you. This time it’s you 
wearing the G-string, and you’ve never danced so well. People sing your name, a chorus 
ringing in your ears. You feel dizzy, disoriented. You fall. Someone beautiful, with breath like 
eucalyptus leaves, catches you. Whispers words into your ear, a language vaguely familiar. 
Could it be Portuguese? 

> ORs = 


promise to 

, transform your living 
room into a Sambddromo. 

STEP 1: SEND OUT THE TICKETS 

While Carnaval is a nationwide festival 
in Brazil, stretching from the shores of the 
Amazon River to the villages of the country’s 
deep south, no place conveys the spirit of 
revelry as well as Rio de Janeiro’s Sazbodromo. 
This enormous, concrete runway is the epicen- 
ter of Brazil’s Carnaval quake. Globo TV, the 
country’s largest media group, broadcasts the 
Sunday and Monday evening parades nation- 
wide, and no matter where you are, all eyes 
are on Rio. 


On February 19 Brazil kicks off the world’s 
biggest party, a bacchanal of color, music, 
and dance from which the country won’t 
regain consciousness until February 24. 
Unfortunately, most of us won't be there to 
live our Carnaval-time fantasies in 2004. With 
orange-level terrorist alerts, a devalued dollar, 
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and repercussions from the United States’ 
stringent new immigration policies, the Rio de 
Janeiro Sambédromo has never seemed further 
away. But as the essence of Carnaval is spirit, 
not geography, why not bring Brazil to you? In 
this issue of SAE Magazine, Music Man offers 
five easy-to-follow steps — and a new CD — that 


The Sambédromo, however, is a tough party 
to crash. Tickets are sold-out well in advance, 
and most tourists are obliged to buy from tour 
operators or, worse, scalpers. So to make your 
Sambédromo soirée authentic, we suggest tick- 
ets instead of invitations. No charge required, 
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but be sure to add color and creativity. You 
might also trace the evolution of Carnaval 
from the Middle Ages to your living room. 
Carna Vale, remember, is Latin for “farewell to 
meat,” one last blowout before the forty days 
of Lent beginning on Ash Wednesday. But 
of course Carnaval has less religious connota- 
tions as well. Especially in Brazil where it has 
been transformed into a tasty feijoada of Latin 
culture, African rhythms, and indigenous flare. 
It is an explosion of joy, sexuality, and imagina- 
tion that aims to disintegrate social hierarchy 
and release frustrations. 

STEP 2: CHOOSE A THEME 

Each of the fourteen samba schools in Rio’s 
Carnaval parade follows its own theme. This 
enredo is the unifying motif behind the samba, 
costumes and floats. To make your Sambédromo 
come to life, choose a theme as well, and tell 
your guests to dress accordingly. Rio’s defend- 
ing champion, Beija-Flor, will pay homage this 
year to the Amazon. Another school, Império 
Serrano, will present “The Watercolor that Is 
Brazil”. 

Go crazy - feathers, body paint, and glitter. 
Load up on the confetti. Hand out dispos- 
able cameras (what’s a gringo in Rio without 
a camera?) Teach guests some expressions in 
Brazilian Portuguese. Boa noite! (good eve- 
ning!) Estava com saudades! (?ve missed you!) 


Viva Brasil! Viva Carnaval! (Long live Brazil! 
Long live Carnival!). Americans will do things 
in Portuguese they wouldn’t dream of doing in 
English. 

STEP 3: MIX THE DRINKS 

If you were hoping for a keg party, we’ve got 
good news. Beer is the drink of choice at the 
Rio Sambédromo. In fact, Brahma (one of the 
better known brands) owns the sky box where 
créme de la créme like Arnold Swarzenegger 
and Barbara Bush hang out. And for a slightly 
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more dangerous festa, try 
serving one of Brazil’s best 


known alcoholic bever- 
ages: the caipirinha. Simple 
and sweet, but deceptive, 
this mixture of lemon, 
sugar, and cane alcohol 
(called cachaga or pinga) is 
the perfect fuel for a night 
of samba and a morning of 
regrets. But beware: one 
or two glasses and your 
guests will think they’ve 
really flown to Rio. 

Here’s a per-glass recipe: 
1 lime 
1 shot of cachaca 
1 tablespoon of sugar 
Y2 cup ice cubes 


Preparation: 

Wash the lime, then 
loosen up the juices by 
rolling it in your hand. Cut 
into quarters and place the 
pieces in a glass. Add sugar 
and crush lime (pulp side up) with a wooden 
spoon. Finally, pour the cachaga into the glass, 
add ice and stir. The drink can be decorated 
with slices of lime. No pinga? No problem. 
With vodka, the drink is called a caipiroska. 
With white rum, it becomes a caipirissima. 

STEP 4: CALL IN THE DRUMMERS 

Carnaval is a loud affair, and at the core of 
the commotion is samba. First performed at 
Rio Carnival in 1917, samba’s origins go back 
much further. Old African rhythms, notably 
the Angolan tam-tam, provided the basis for 
its music and distinctive dance steps. With the 
advent of radio and records, samba caught on 
quickly and has since become a national sym- 
bol. It is the music of the masses, The beating 
heart of Brazil. 

If you don’t know a few hundred drummers 
to invite to your party, Music Man offers the 
next best thing. The Rio de Janeiro state gov- 
ernment releases a CD every year that features 
the sambas de enredo that will be played in the 
Sambodromo. This year’s collection, Sambas de 
Enredo 2004, offers fourteen sambas with full 
samba-school sound. For Portuguese aficiona- 
dos, all lyrics are included. It’s as close as you 
can get to the sound of the Rio Sambdédromo 
without leaving the northern hemisphere, and 
we've shipped a limited number of the CD to 
New York for SAE members to order. 

STEP 5: START DANCING 

Now for the hard part. Dancing samba, 
experts say, is like setting your feet on fire while 
keeping your upper body absolutely still. More 
technically, it is a 2/4 dance that incorporates 
the Latin hip swing with a continuous knee 
flexing called the “samba bounce”. Brazilian 
babies can do the samba bounce before they 
leave the maternity ward. For gringo’s, howev- 
er, it’s a different story. But Internet sites such 
as www.ballroomdancing.com can help. These 


pages offer samba dance charts and multimedia 
films that show proper samba technique. 

It should also be remembered that samba- 
dancing, like Portuguese-speaking, tends to 
improve in direct proportion to the number of 
caipirinhas consumed. 


The rest is up to you (and perhaps King 
Momo, the King of Carnaval). So print your 
tickets, order the CD, whip up a few caipir- 
inhas, and before you know it, you'll have trans- 
formed your living room into a do-it-yourself 
Sambédromo. If the neighbors complain, invite 
them over. If the police show up, serve them 
drinks, Yell “Viva Brasil!” at the top of your 
lungs. Let your legs blur into dance. Before 
you know it, it’ll be two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and the party will just be starting. Perhaps 
you'll feel dizzy, disorientated. Even fall to the 
floor. Amid the clamor of beating drums. The 
bittersweet taste of lime, sugar and cachaca on 
your tongue. And somebody whispering words 
into your ear. A language that sounds vaguely 
familiar. Could it be Portuguese? 


Rio de Janeiro’s Sambodromo was com- 
pleted in 1984. The structure, comprising 
a nearly half-mile long cement strip lined 
on both sides by massive grandstands, is 
about as visually appealing as Brazil’s drab 
capital city Brasilia. Not coincidentally, 
both were designed by renowned Brazilian 
architect Oscar Neymeyer. Carnaval, 
however, draws a more colorful crowd 
than does politics and the austerity of 
the Sambdédromo only serves to draw more 
attention to the explosive color and energy 
of the samba schools themselves. 

To order Sambas de Enredo 2004, 
contact Don or Astrid at SAE’s New York 
headquarters. (607) 277-0488. 


South American Explorer 


Peru/Cusco 


ANDINA [Sg TRAVEL 
TREKS, & ECO-ADNENTURES 


Tour Operator - 
& Alternative Treks 
i Authorized Inca Trail Operators 
3 Mountain Biking 
& Rafting 
3 Cultural / Traditional Tours 
i Customized Travel Around Peru 


Plazoleta Santa Catalina 219 
Tel/Fax: 51-84-251892 
andinatravel@terra.com.pe 
www.andinatravel.com 


Calle Plateros 325, 2° floor, 
erica 


Cusco - - 
Tel: (51-84) 247836, 238245 
Fax: (51- 84) 222535 
pe 


om. 
info@qente.com 
http:/iwww.qente.com 


Specialists in 

i, small groups treks 
Machu Picchu by Train 
Salkantay Trek (7 days) 


Lares Valley (4 or 6 days) or 4, 
Whitewater Rafting andi nale sag 


Main Office: Calle Plateros 372, Plaza de Armas, Cusco - Peri 
Phone (+51-84) 221491 - Fax (+51-84) 261269 - Emergency Phone (+51-84) 9692984 
Website: www.andeanlife.com - email: andeanlifeO1@terra.com.pe 
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mie used the a bl as highwa aeite the rainforest and ancient. Trekking - Rafting - Jungle Trips 
Trails as pathways'to the past | www.perurafting.com 


s Ts Trail to MachupicchutD./ f 3N- Apurimac River Rafting 4D/3N www. incatrailtomachupicchu.com 
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We offer you exactly the same 
as the other Spanish schools. 
The difference is all profits from \ eee 
the Spanish school pay forthe — 
education and food of 16 va Nuovo Dia del 
under-privileged children who cree 
attend our school's youth program. 


www.spanishcusco.com amigos@spanishcusco.com Zaguan del Cielo B-23 Cusco Pert Tel/Fax 0051 84 24 22 92 


on] 
3 


Pee > , World’s heritage site 


y aT, 
ef > VILCA E Expeditions 
RAVNFORESYT nn, ITO THE 
S RESERVED ZONE FOR TEN VEARS | 
Plateros 363 - Cusco - Perd | 
Telf.: (51-84) 244751 | 
Calle Plateros 363 Fax: (51-S47aa7672 5 


Cusco - Pert Email: MANUVILCA@terra.com.pe | 
des icici one. siirti poteenvacy 


Traveller's Guide Books 


Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands 
Cusco & the Inca Trail Handbook - Footprint 
Chile Insight Guide 

Nicaragua Handbook - Footprints 
Galapagos Islands 

Peru Handbook - Footprint 

Argentina Insight Guides 

Peru Insight Guides 

The Amazon - The Bradt Travel Guide 
Brazil Insight Guides 

Chile & Easter Island - Lonely Planet 
Argentina - Uruguay - Paraguay - Lonely Panel 
Peru - Lonely Planet 

Brazil Handbook - Footprint 

Chile Experience - Travel Guide 
Exploring Cusco - 5th Ecition 

Colombia Handbook - Footprint 
Guatemala Guide 

Brazil Guidebook - Lonely Planet 

Ecuador & Galapagos Handbook - Footprint 
South America on a Shoestring 

Costa Rica Guide: The Open Road 

Costa Rica Handbook - Footprint 

Costa Rica - Moon Handbooks 

South American Handbook 2003 - 

Mexico and Central America Footprint 
Venezuela Footprints Handbook 
Venezuela Insight Guide 

Ecuador & Galapagos - Insight Guide 


Field Guides - Natural History - Wildlife 
Birds of Colombia 

Galapagos Wildlife 

Galapagos Natural History 
Wildflowers of the Cordillera Blanca 

Birds of Ecuador (2-volume set) 

A Field Guide to the Birds of Peru 

Where to Watch Birds in Central America 
Wildlife of the Galapagos 
Birds of Venezuela 

In Amazonia - A Natural History 

Cusco and the Sacred Valley of the Incas 
“Common Birds of Amazon, Ecuador” 
Tropical Mexico: Ecotravellers’ Wildlife Guide 
Site Guide: Costa Rica Birding 

Birds of Southern SA and Antartica 

Birds and Mammals of Coastal Patagonia: 
Common Birds of Amazonian Ecuador 
Field Guide to the Birds of Machu Picchu 
Neotropical Rainforest Mammals 
Ecuador and Galapagos: Ecotravellers Guide 


History and Culture 
Warriors of the Clouds 
The Conquest of the Incas 
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$28.95 


Marylee Stephenson 

Ben Box & Alan Murphy 
Various 

Various 

Roger Harris & Peter Hutchison 
Edwin Taylor and Tom Murphy 
Various - 5th Edition 

Lonely Planet - 3rd edition 
Lonely Planet - 4th edition 

Ben Box & Mick Day 


Steven L. Hilly & William L. Brown 
David Horwell / Pete Oxford 
Michael H. Jackson 

Helen Kolff & Adam Kollf 


Les Beletsky 
Styles and Skutch 
Martin R. de la Pena 
Graham Harris 

Chris Canaday & Lou Jost 
Barry Walker 
Louise H, Emmons 

David L. Pearson/Les Beletsky 


Keith Muscutt 
John Hemming 


Peru Reader 


Apus & Incas 
Nazca Lines 
Between the Lines 


$10.00 
$12.00 
$37.95 


The White Rock - An Exploration of the Inca Heartland $25.95 


Brazil Reader 

Through the Brazilian Wilderness 
Argentina Reader 

Los Chachapoya 

“Machu Picchu, The Sacred Center” 
Forgotten Vileamba 

Machu Picchu Historical Sanctuary 


Trekking and Climbing 
Peru & Bolivia - Trekking Guide 
The Andes - A trekking guide 


$21.95 


“Ecuador, Peru $ Bolivia - The Backpackers's Manual” $16.95 


The Andes - A quide for climbers 
Ecuador: A Climbing Guide 

Trekking in the Patagonian Andes 
Bolivia: A Climbing Guide 
Aconcagua - A climbing guide 
Hiking/Backpacking in the Venezuelan Andes 
Chile & Argentina Trekking Guide 
Trekking in Bolivia 

Climbs of the Cordillera Blanca 


“Adventure, Fiction and Miscellaneous” 
Where There Is No Doctor 

Where Women Have No Doctor 

An Odd Odyssey 

Driving thru Latin America 

Wild Winds - Adventures in the Highest Andes 
Cordillera Huayhuash 

Tambo: Life in an Andean Villlage 

Living Poor 

In Search of Robinson Crusoe 
“Bugs, Bites & Bowels” 
Realm of the Incas 
“Calendar, Magical Machu Picchu" 


Language 

Breaking Out of Beginner's Spanish 
Platiquemos - Spanish FSI Course - one level 
Platiquemos - Spanich FS! Course - 2 levels 
Platiquemos - Spanish FSI course - 4 levels 
Platiquemos - Spanish FSI course - 8 levels 
FSI Portuguese course - level 1 - cassettes 
FSI Portuguese Course - level 2 - cassettes 


$35.95 


$285.00 


FSI Portuguese Course - levels 1-and 2 - cassettes $445.00 


FSI Portuguese course - levels 1 - CDs 
FSI - Spanish to Portuguese cassesttes 
FSI Spanish to Portuguese - CDs 
Berlitz Portuguese for Travellers 
Quechua Phrasebook 

Brazilian Phrasebook - Lonely Planet 
Latin America Spanish Phrasebook 
Maya for Travelers 
Spoken Maya - cassette 


$225.00 
$45.00 
$59.00 
$4.95 
$3.95 
$4.95 
$6.95 
$15.95 
$12.95 


“Orin Stam, Carlos hn Degregor 
& Robin Kirk” 

Charles Brod 

Johan Reinhard 
Anthony F. Aveni 
Hugh Thomson 
Levine 

Theodore Roosevelt 
Nouzeilles & Montaldo 
Adriana von Hagen 
John Reinhard 

Vince Lee 

Peter Frost 


Hillary Bradt and Kathy Jarvis 
John Biggar/Cathy Biggar 
Bradt - Kathy Jarvis 
John Biggar 

Yossi Brain 

Lonely Planet - 2nd Edition 
Yossi Brain 

R. J. Secor 

Forest Leighty 

Tim Burford - 5th Edition 
Yossi Brain 

David Sharman 


David Wemer 
August Burns et al. 
Glen David Short 


Adam Kolff & Jim Bartle 
Julia Meyerson 

Moritz Thomsen 
Daisuke Takahashi 
Jane Wilson - Howarth 
Max Milligan 

Wright Engineers 


Joseph J. Keenan 

Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Language Service 
Foreign Language Service 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Berlitz 
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56 South American Explorer 


Cusco, Peru 


Procuradores St. # 44, 


? Professional, Certified Inka Tal perators. 8 mee Be _ CASA ELENA — iy 


Will warmly welcome you and your family with our | 

Highly Recommended bySAEMembers 0 | comfortable commodities and fair price. All rooms | 
, T. (61-84) 224-092 | have private bathrooms with 24 hr. hot water and 
Cable T.V. Additionally, we offere free hot drinks | 

| and use of the kitchen. 

waykitrek@hotmail.com | We are located just in the historical town center | 

| next to the SAE Club House. | 


| Casa Elena, calle Choquechaca 162, San Blas, 


CUSCO 
Tel/Fax (084) 241202 
| E-mail: chemin @terra.com.pe 
| If you inform us of your flights arrival, we will be 
| happy to pick you up at the airport for free. 


~ We will give you a story to tell" 


NINOS HOTEL 


* 2 times nominated as one of 
the best 2* hotels in Cusco 
* Recommended by Let's Go 


Lonely Planet and others : ii Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
* Breakfast with home made —— 


Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
bread in our sunny courtyard ; ‘i + e- i 
‘+ . ‘dai a o <r - Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
All profits go to our child-aid fe j ef - Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
projects in Cusco 2 Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
ey | LIMA: Alcanfores, 459, Miraflores 


: aie Tel: 01 447 4761, 01 447 3453 / Fax: 01 241 8427 
Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco = Re/ CUSCO: Plateres 368 


Tel: 4-235342 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe www.ninoshotel.com ge Ae engari ce a 


> Quality Adventure 

> Small groups, person 

> Excellent team of professional guides 

> Officially licensed Inca Trail Operator 2003 


OUR TREKS Inca Trail, Sakantay, Ausangate, 
Lares Valley, Choquequirao 


Choquequirao to Machupicchu, 


SASS: Vilcabamba-Espiritu Pampa to Machupicchu 


EXPEDITIONS 
“INCA RUINS OF PERU PROVIDE AN Manu Reserved and Cultural Areas, 


UNFORGETTABLE GLIMPSE OF THE Puerto Maldonado, 
GENIUS OF.A LOST WORLD.” JUNGLE TRIPS® Jambopata-Candamo and 


Bahuaja-Sonene Reserved Areas 


National Geographic : : 
x See River Rafting, Horse Riding, Mountain e] } lgma 
‘ Adventure Tour Operato 


Climbing, Alternative Tourism programs, 
Ayahuasca Therapy, Rappelling 


DISCOUNT FOR S 


Garcilaso 210, office 103, Cusco Per: : [084] 22 2155 | F: [084] 22 2153 | www.enigmaperu.com | e-mail: info@enigmaperu.com | enigma_cusco@yahoo.com 


mountain range. 

_ With 182 spectacular color images, 
‘including 16 panoramas, and detailed 
descriptions, author Brad Johnson leads 
“us to the best that the Cordillera Blanca 
“has to offer. Also included are 12 three- 
dimensional maps, using a cartographic 
technique never before presented in a 
climbing guide book. 

Johnson’s savvy travel tips and color- 
ful anecdotes support the conventional 
wisdom that nowhere else are high-alti- 
_ tude climbs so enjoyable, accessible and 
_ inexpensive. 
- Here, for the first time, is all the infor- 

mation you need about the Cordillera 


Cordillera Blanca 

“NEW FOR 2004” 

Classic Climbs of the Cordillera Blanca is, 
by far, the most beautiful and compre- 
hensive book yet produced about Peru’s 
- and South America’s — most famous 


Blanca under one cover. For a postage 
paid, signed copy from the Author send 
$39 to: 
Brad Johnson 
45 Ridgview Ln. 
Ridgway, CO. 81432 
bradjohnson@peakandplaces.com 
Item #162 $34.00 [Non-members $36.00] 


The Healing Forest by Richard 


Schultes and Robert Raffauf 

This book is 
for the serious 
ethnobotanist. In 
480 pages, the 
we authors, both with 

m several academic 
} and professional 
} honors for their 
careers in biology, 
pharmacognosy 
j and medicinal 
) chemistry, cover 
B over 1,500 spe- 
cies and variants 
of plants found in 
this region of the Amazon. Working through- 
out their careers with indigenous tribes, in 
pharmaceutical laboratories, in universities 
and with international conservation organiza- 
tions, they have put together one of the most 
comprehensive guides to the healing properties 
of amazonian plants complete with Latin and 
indigenous names, chemical compounds and 
useful properties. Some photos and diagrams 
are provided. Hardcover. 

Item # 284 $30.00 [Non-members $32.00] 


THE 
HEALING FOREST 
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Shipwreck by Dave Horner 


This book is 
based on _ the 
journals, written 
in the mid 1600s, 
of Padre Diego 
-4 Rivadeneira who 
narrowly escaped 
death at sea time 
and again. And, 
each time his ships 
went down, along 
with them went 
untold amounts 
of gold, _ silver 
and other bounty. 
With the author's 
discovery of his 
journals and his own diving adventures, 
the bounty was eventually recovered. Find 
out about these journeys, old and new. 
Hardcover. 290 pages. 

Item #283 $20.00 [Non-members $24.00] 


A wonderful, 


Inca Myths by Gary Urton 
PDA RAST | brief, 


78 page, 
a overview of Inca 
_ mythology. The 
_ author uses as his 
sources published 
and unpublished 
texts, archeological 
evidence and mod- 
ern day stories. He 
describes tales of 
cosmic creation, 
the founding of the 
Inca empire and 
the deeds of some 
of the more famous rulers. Text is accom- 
panied by many photographs, drawings and 
maps. Paperback. 
Item # 280 $13.00 [Non-members $14.00] 


Legends and 
Recipes of 
my Faraway 
Lands by 
Maria Ana 
Mingorance 
Nezol 


é Our very own 

=S. member has com- 

piled this book of 

her favorite recipes 

from Venezuela 

and Argentina. Learn how to make papaya 

milk, how to brew the perfect mate and make 

your own gourd, how to concoct chimichurri 

and salsa bibberkel, as well as paellas, shark, 

empanadas and deserts such as cheese custard 

and drunken fruit cup. Recipes are accompa- 
nied by stories and some photos, 65 pages. 

Item #285 $8.00 [Non-members $9.00] 


fogemds and recives 
of my Jar away farts 


MP Calenders— on sale 


The 2004 
Machu Picchu: 
Mountaintop 
Estate calendar 
is still available! 
Get yours now 
while supplies 
last. Thirteen 
absolutely 
stunning color 
photos of the 
Incan aerie 
plus a little 
numbered box for each of the three hundred 
sixty-six days in 2004. A photograpic work 
of art! Order now! 

Item #112 $5.00 [Non-members $6.00] 


South American Explorer 


Cusco, Peru 


Motionsickness 


! 
If you don't 
For those who dare to face their dreams, 1 
of experience we invite you to join us in have it yet, 
this unique adventure, hike in the Andes 
EXPLORERS and enjoy the pristine rainforest. you should. 


TOUR OPERATOR EARL 


- Authorized Inca Trail Tour Operator - Tambopata / rainforest 

- Mollepata / Salkantay - Pongo de Mainique 

- Ausangate Trek Cultural tours: - Machupicchu day trips 

~ Choquequirao - Colca Canyon 

~ Vilcabamba / Espiritu Pampa. Lake Titicaca 

- Cordillera Vilcanota Ones ; ch al 5 5 3 ic 

- Cordillera Blanca ers; ~- Specialist on airfares _ re : 
' Motionsickness Magazine is the only magazine 

inbetween the country that covers the other side of travel: the dirty, 
~ Hotel reservations uncomfortable, economic, political, artistic and 
even criminal side. 


www.motionsickmag.com 
Motionsickness Magazine 


OTHER SIDE OF TRAVEL 


- Manu Expeditions 
- DISCOUNT SAE MEMBERS - 


—_ eosommss “ 


LEAKN SPANISH FAST ! 
ECUADOR - PERU - BOLIVIA | 


ma ey ae sat . ——— - = _—a ie ae ao = —— 
* GROUP OR PRIVATE CLASSES * FREE DANCE CLASSES 

* ALL AGES AND ALL LEVELS * WALKING CITY TOUR pee: 
* HOMESTAY OPTION * VOLUNTEER WORK Your open door 

* AFTERNOON ACTIVITIESINCLUDED * COLLEGE CREDITS AVAILABLE to learning Spanish ! 
QUITO - ECUADOR CUSCO - PERU SUCRE - BOLIVIA 

Calle José Queri 2 y Granados Av. Sol 580 Dalence 109 y Nicolas Ortiz 
Telf.: (593 2) 2452 84 Telf.: (51-84) 243 364 Telefax.: (591 4) 64 60537 
Fax.:(593 2) 2455822 Fax.: (51-84) 225 235 
www.latinoschools.com info@latinoschoools.com | 
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Classifieds 


Peru 
HOTELS & LODGING 


EXPLORER’S HOUSE: Friendly and safe place with 
family atmosphere. Free breakfast, Kitchen facilities, 
hot water 24 hours, English spoken, TV, cable and mov- 
ies, Spanish lessons. Address: Av. Alfredo Leon 158, 
Miraflores. Tel: (00 511) 241-5002 E-mail: explorers 


house@yahoo.es. (NOTE: underscore bw. Explorers 
and House). Only $5 per night 


PENSION JOSE LUIS. Miraflores/Lima. Very friendly 
English speaking owners. Cozy rooms in a private home, 
located minutes away from central Miraflores. Cooking 
facilities, rooms with private bath, hot water 24 hours, 
cable TV. Phone and fax available, safe box, luggage 
storage, book exchange, free internet, helpful informa- 
tion to our guests. SAE member price is $9/person 
(private room, including breakfast). SAE member price 
is $7/person (share room, including breakfast) Capacity 
27 rooms, 100 persons (airport service US$10 from 

one to three persons) Francisco de Paula Ugarriza 

727, San Antonio Miraflores. Tel: (511) 444.1015, 


Fax: (511)446.7177 Email: hsjluis@terra.com.pe 
Webpage: www.hoteljoseluis.com 


APARTEMENTOS MODERNOS: Situated smack 
between the beaches and the mountains, spectacular 
views and comfortable furniture. 20% SAE member dis- 
count. Jack and Jill Tele. 123-4567 


MACHU PICCHU GUESTHOUSE- Lima. Clean rooms 
in a nice house. English spoken. Free breakfast, kitchen 
facilities, cable tv and hot water. $4 per person. Address: 
Avenida Juan Pablo Fernandini 1015, Brefia. Phone 
(00511)424.3479. 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Central Lima. Dutch 
owned, from $5,00, near SAE, airport pick-ups. Jr Chota 
1460, Lima. Tel:511.433.0031 artes@terra.com.pe, http: 


//arteswelcome.tripod.com 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE discount price $5/ 
person. A charming place to accommodate you. Family 


60 


atmosphere, near the ocean in central Miraflores. 
Breakfast, hot shower, commana TV. dr Manco Capac, 
368, Miraflores (between the 9"' and 10"" blocks of Ave. 


Larco). Email friendshouse_peru@yahoo.com.mx 
Tel: 511.446.6248 


APARTMENTS for Rent. Cusco. Irish owned, old colo- 
nial house, fully furnished, Cable TV, heating, kitchen, gar- 
den, 5 minute walk from main square, nightly or monthly 
rates, inquire at Paddy Flaherty’s Irish Pub. Calle Triunfo 
124 ask for Gary. 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado, Peru. Over 595 species of birds, 1200+ but- 
terflies, 149 dragonflies. For Information and reservations, 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, 
Lima. Tel:(511)447.8888 Fax (511) 241.8427 http: 
//peruviansafaris.com/ E-mail: safaris@amauta. 
rcp.net.pe 


INTERNSHIP/VOLUNTEER 


Anybody looking for an internship? The 
SAE, Lima, now runs a successful internship pro- 
gram. Why not eam academic credits with us here in 
Peru? Combine the excitement of traveling with the 
wonder of leaning. Contact us for further details at 


limaclub@saexplorers.org 


RESTAURANTS, BARS, ETC. 


CAFE Z Fresh coffee, hot chocolate, and tea. Homemade, 
delicious cakes and pies. Great atmosphere. Esq Jose 
Galvez, Miraflores. Tel: 446 5922. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


TRUJILLO: Visit nearby archaeological sites: Huaca de 
la Luna, Chan Chan, El Brujo. City tours, Huanchaco surf 
beach, night life & local cuisine. Contact English speak- 
ing & experienced guide Laura Duran for tours, accom- 
modation, general travel tips & advice for Peru. E-mail: 


lauraduran@yahoo.com. Tel: +51 44 281590 or 


Cell: +51 44 9595-935 


FERTUR PERU, Lima. Tour and travel agent. 
Tourist information, package tours, international and 
domestic flights, excursions, reconfirmations. Great 
prices and student discounts, English spoken. Close 
to Plaza Mayor office. Tel 511.427.1958. Email: 


fertur@terra.com.pe 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National Reserve. 
Visit one of the worlds most fascinating natural reserves. 
Five, seven, and nine day tours leaving from Cusco 
almost daily. Quality guides, English spoken, friendly 


service. Email www.pantiacolla.com Phone 
(51.84)238.323 


SOCIO ADVENTURES - We get you inside a local 
Peruvian house to build a cooking stove for a family. 

Our trekking and culture adventure will give you the 
opportunity to improve the living conditions of a local fam- 
ily while you travel. info@socioadventures.com 


Www.socioadventures.com 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS Manu Reserve. 
Catering to research, educational and travel groups. 


Cusco office: Turfino 350. Tel: 084.23.2772. Lima office: 
Aramburu 166 4B Tel: 01.421.83 USA Toll Free: 877-905- 


3782 www.PeruNature.com 


PEDAL PERU/MOUNTAIN BIKE ADVENTURES 

- one to 21 day mountain bike adventures in the 
Peruvian Andes and Amazon, and Bolivia. Best 
equipment/bikes, knowledgeable guides, impec- 
cable organization, and awesome routes! Huaraz 
based. Web page: www.pedalperu.com e-mail: 
pedalperu@hotmail.com U.S.A. phone 1-800- 
708-8604 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


HUANCAYO, Peru — Katia Cerna Rivera, friendly, 
experienced, college educated teacher and guide. 
Homestays with mom. Huancavelica 612, email: 


katiacerna@hotmail.com, 
tel: (51-06) 422-5332. (ITC-74) 


Ecuador 
HOTELS & LODGING 


HOSTAL LA CASA SOL - Our house is your house. 
Enjoy our hospitality and warm family environment. 
Central location in new town, quiet rooms: singles, 
doubles, suites. Discounts for SAE members. Calama 
127 and 6 de Diciembre. Tel: (593-2) 223-0798. 


info@lacasasol.com; www.lacasasol.com. 


OTAVALO. Las Palmeras Inn’s garden cottages are 
a 20 minute downhill walk to Otavalo's markets. Each 
cottage has a private bathroom, livingrom with fireplace 
and patio with startling mountain views. Single/double 
occupancy with breakfast, $30 ($30/$40, 2003). 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com/laspalmeras. 
Reservations, palmeras@cusin.com.ec, tel: (593) 


692-2607 (ITC-72) 


THE GUEST HOUSE - Strategically located between 
colonial and modern Quito, with magnificant views of 

the Andean Mountain Range. We offer fully furnished 
rooms with private bathrooms. Living room, fireplace, TV, 
telephone, equipped kitchen, inside patio, laundry area. 
Ideal for long stays. Weekly and monthly discounts. Visit 
our web: www.tours-unlimited.com or write 

us: marcoatm@hoy.net. Phone (24hrs) 539-22- 
222-564. Address: Julio Castro 379 y Valparaiso, Quito, 
Ecuador 


LANGUAGE 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS. Recommended 
professional Spanish teacher with ten years of teaching 
experience. She speaks English and German. Reasonable 
prices. You can live with her in her house. Contact: Lic. 


Mariana Gonzalez P. Tel: (593-2) 234-9355 spanishteac 
hermariana@yahoo.com or aventour@pi.pro.ec 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL In the heart 
of the Old Town. Competitive rates. Professional staff, 


South American Explorer 


Experienced hosting families. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Venezuela 1129 Y Olmedo. Tel.: (593-2) 228-6930. 
www.geocities.com/quitoantiguo_spanish- 
school. quitoantiguo@yahoo.es 


COLONIAL SPANISH SCHOOL: More than a lan- 
guage, a culture! 161 Ulloa and Carrion. Tel.: 593-22- 
225-596. Fax: 593-22-221-025. P.O. Box: 17-01-3739, 


Quito, Ecuador. E-Mail: info@colonialspanishsch 
ool.com. http://www.colonialspanishschool.c 


om. Contact: Diego Pesantez 


RUMINAHU! SPANISH SCHOOL: One-to-One 
lessons with professionals for $5/hour in friendly 
atmosphere. Outings, Family Stay, Volunteer Work. 
www.rumieducacion.com. 10% discount for SAE 


members, 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


MOGGELY CLIMBING. Best service and price 
with certified guides. Recommended by SAE. 10% 
discount for SAE members. Tel: (592-2) 255-4984. 


www.moggely.com or www.galapagosspe 
cialists.com. 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. Custom- 
made expeditions or join one of our groups for hiking, 
camping, etc. Ecuador's biggest and best climbing com- 
pany. Full logistical support for your own expeditions. 
Tel. 1-800-434-8182 or (593-2) 255-2505 or (593-2) 
220-426. E-mail: admin(@safari.com.ec. Web: 


www.safari.com.ec. 


RESTAURANTS 


MONGO’S MONGOLIAN BARBEQUE. All you 
can eat hot buffet 50% off for SAE Members. $0.99 
Cocktails. Calama E5-10 & Juan Leon Mera, Quito. 
Reservations Telf.: 255-6159. 


EL CAFECITO - Quito & Cuenca - Warm and inviting 
cafe/hostal. Serving breakfast, light meals, full bar and 
a selection of homemade desserts. Quito Tel: (02)223- 


4862 Cuenca Tel: (07)832-337 www.cafecito.net 


REINA VICTORIA PUB - Invites you for a beer, a 
game of darts or a lively conversation! Microbrews, pub 
grub and more. Remember to ask for your 12% SAE 
member discount. Reina Victoria and Roca, Quito. Tele: 
222-6369. 


ETCETERA 


The Center for the Working Girl (CENIT) needs 
volunteers and sponsor parents for working and street 
children in Quito, Ecuador. Please visit CENIT at 


www.cenitecuador.org 
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Other Countries 


TOURS 


RUTAHSA ADVENTURES: Over thirty years experience 
in unbelievably colorful Guatemala. Offering unusual excur- 
sions and also services for independent travelers in Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela and Guatemala. Visit http:// 
www.rutahsa.com or contact Dr. Ric Finch, 299 Allen Hollow 
Rd., Cookeville, TN 38501 (931) 520-7047 (IT-75+) 


BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish & Brazilian family-run 
riverboat tours and Amazon Rainforest Jungle Lodge featur- 


ing trekking, canoeing, fishing, wildlife, Indigenous Peoples 


and home cooking. (Swallows@internext.com.b 
r). Visit www.swallowsandamazonstours.c 
m or call 508 255 4794 in the USA. (ITC-73+) 


OTHER 


Correspondant sought: Would like to correspond with 
fellow SA travelers. Retired. Into Pre-Colombian artifacts, 
Spanish, Latin Music, Tango, Vais Criollo. “Been there, 
done that” in Quito, Iquitos, Arequipa, Rio, B.A., Antigua. 
Focus now on re-visiting Lima and a first look at La Paz. 
Write to: POB 20021, Castro Valley, CA 94546-8021. 
(IT-73) 


CROSSWORD BY MYLES MELLOR 


COPYRIGHT C MYLES MELLOR 2003 mylesmellon@comcast.net 


ACROSS 


1 Land of the True 
Cross spotter 
7 Delicacy with an 

altitude 

10 Behold 

11 P____: South 
American turkey? 

12 Argentinian 
resting place 

14 You can sound 
alike 

16 P____: South 
American paw 

18 While 

19 Early Siesta time? 

21 Inca invader 

24 Sloth 

25 Alexander's 
companion 

28 Chachapoyas' 
capital? 

31 __ Paz 

32 Flower garland 

33 Venezuelan gold 


mine 

37 Venezuelan river 

41 French island 

42 True North, for 
short 

43 Underlined, for 
short 

44 Brazilian farming 
explorers 

46 Dirt eater 

48 Other Spanish... 

50 Driest desert 

54 Argentinian beach 

57 Behold 

58 Wander ____ the 
trail 

60 M___: Argentinian 
sea 

61 Aztec cold cure 

62 Prussian naturalist 
who mapped 
South America 


DOWN 


1 Toothy swimmer 


Brazil? 
34 Lung need 
35 Peruvian burro? 
36 Ran an 
expedition? 
Best view from a 
mountain 
Cuban dance 
Wings 
Stimulating drink 
47 Explorer's guide? 
49 Protein rich food 
51 Foot extension 
52 Company 
53 My espanol 
55 Zodiac sign 
56 Little bit 
58 Surprise 
expression 
59 Radio band 


38 


39 
40 
45 


Gora... 
Bolivian pot 
Cold combatant 
Prey squeezer 
Killer in the forest 
South American 
drink 
Wine fruit 
Over there 
13 Andes ungulate 
15 Water stirrer 
17 Very fresh air 
20 Born 
22 Bolivar was one 
23 Pacific war cause 
24 Agricultural for 
short 
Unwell 
Computer 
__-. d6 
Sotomayor- 
Chilean governor 
1583-1591 
Brazilian explorer 
Oppenheim 
Green stuff in 


26 
27 
29 
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Membership categories 


SINGLE RATE COUPLE RATE 

Q Regular US $50 Q Regular US $80 

Q Contributing US $80 © Contributing US $125 
O Supporting US $150 © Supporting US $225 
Q Life US $750 Q Life US $1,150 

O Afterlife US $7,500 O Afterlife US $10,000 


Subscription 1 year ($22) 2 years ($35) 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- 
counts or use of club services, Members/subscribers 
outside the US please add US $10 (US $7 Canada) 
for magazine postage. 


Make checks payable to South American Explorers. 
You may also fax your renewal to 607-277-6122 or 
renew online at www.saexplorers.org. 


Q Sign me up for FREE monthly e-newsletter. 


ooee eee w eee eee eee eee eee eeeee 


Postage and Handling 


DOMESTIC ORDERS 
US $5 & under........... 
$5.01 to $15... ; 
$15.01 to $25.. 
$25.01 to $50........... 
$50.01 to $75 .......... 
$75.01 to $100......... $14.25 
$100.01 to $150......$15.55 
$150.01 to $200......$17.55 
$200.01 to $250......$20.10 
Over $250.....eccsesse $22.70 


NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using above 
table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 
to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, add 
$10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add $20.00 to 
postage (continental U.S. only) Allow 7-14 days for 
delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you 
are paying by credit card, we will add the cost of 
airmail. If you wish, send your order, and we will 
advise you of the total cost plus postage charges so 
you can pay by check. Foreign checks and money 
orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on a bank with a 
U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 mini- 
mum, Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free 
catalog to the person of your choice. Simply specify 
their name, address and the items you want shipped 
in the “Ship to” section at right. 
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: Membership/Order Form 


(1 New Member or Subscriber 
( Renewing Membership # 


New Address 


QUANTITY ITEM# 


BILL TO: 
Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 
Telephone 
E-mail address 
SHIP TO: 
Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 
Telephone 


NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.O. boxes 


PRICE 


Subtotal 


Postage and Handling 


Membership 
Gift Membership 
TOTAL US $ 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 


Number 


Expires 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


7 
l 
l 
i 
l 
l 
l 
l 
f 
fl 
fi 
[ 
l 
fi 
l 

8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) —- | 
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Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 


South American Explorer 


MAPS 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one 


from Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South 
American Explorers handcarry these maps back from various 
secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so 
we’re one of the very few and sometimes the only source for 


these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could 


well mean the difference between life and death when you’re 
hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? Well, you better talk 
to us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble.com. Us, South 

American Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


ID MAP NAME MEMBER/NON-MEMBER 
ARGENTINA 
411 Aconcagua Map Summit of the Americas 9.50 12.50 
412 Aconcagua Topo Map 5.00 7.00 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
399 Argentina Insight Map—FlexiMap 6.95 7.95 
400 Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 8.95 9.95 
416 Argentina: Nw Provinces 6.00 8.00 
578 Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 12.95 14.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 8.95 9.95 
561 Valdes Peninsula 10.95 12.95 
BOLIVIA 
580 Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 8.95 9.95 
581 Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 10.00 11.00 
481 Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 13.95 14.90 
404 Cochabamba Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
535 Cordillera Real Map—2nd edition 10.00 11.95 
408 La Paz and its Surroundings 7.00 10.00 
406 La Paz Map Guide 7.00 10.00 
405 Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 7.00 10.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
407 Potosi Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
409 Tiwanaku Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
BRAZIL 
536 Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
488 Guide to Rio Map—SALE 5.00 8.00 
CHILE 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
531 Carretera Austral Chile—1:1,000,000 5.00 7.00 
530 Chile Road Map—1: 2,250,000 10.95 11.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 8.95 9.95 
795 Torres Del Paine Trek Map 14.95 15.95 
COLOMBIA 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 
ECUADOR 
583 Alausi Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
584 Canar Topo 1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
594 Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 5.00 7.00 
574 Chaucha Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
591 Chimborazo Climbing Guide 3.00 4.00 
585 Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
586 Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
401 Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 7.95 8.95 
596 Galapagos Islands Map 10.00 12.00 
485 Galapagos Pocket Guide 10.00 11.00 
623 La Carolina Map—1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
588 Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
579 Otavalo 6.00 7.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
589 Pintag 1:50,000 7.00 10.00 
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582 
534 


Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 
Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


414 
386 
418 
419 
790 


Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 


Guatemala Reference Map 
Honduras ITMB—1:750,000 
Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 
Nicaragua 


PERU 


630 
631 
632 


Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio Mara-on) 
Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 
Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 


Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 


Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) 
Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,00 (Rio Apurimac) 


Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 
Carhuaz 1:100,000 Map 

Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 


Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 


Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 
Cusco Department Map 

Cusco Tourist Guide 

Huambo Dept. Map 

Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 
Huaraz Department Map 

Huari (19i) Topo Map— 1:100,000 
Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 


Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, 


La Merced) 

La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 
Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 
Lima City Map 

Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 
Cordillera Huayhuash 


Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 


Machu Picchu topo map 

Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio 
Tambopata) 

Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 
Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 


Ocongate (28t) Department Map—1:100,000 


Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 

Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 
Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 

Peru (South) ITMB—1:1,500,000 

Peru Insight Map—Flexi Map 

Peru Road Map 

Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Puno Department Map—1:670,000 
(Lake Titicaca) 

Recuay Topo Map 1:100,000 


Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 


Tacna Dept. Map 

Tumbes Department Map 

Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Yanahuanca ‘Topo Map—1:100,000 


SOUTH AMERICA 


385 
403 
381 
384 
383 
382 
410 


Amazon Basin Map 


South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 
South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 


South America North—1:4,000,000 


South America North East—ITMB 1;4,000,000 
South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 


South America South—1:4,000,000 
The Guianas—ITMB 1:;2,000,000 


VENEZUELA 


534 
710 


Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 
Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 


7.95 8.95 
10.95 12.95 


8.95 10.95 
8:95. ‘9.95 
7.95 8.95 
6.95 7:95 
5.00 7.00 


10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 

5.00 6,00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 

9.95 11.95 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 

7.00 8.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
13.95 14.95 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 

6.00 8.00 


10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 

8.00 10.00 
10.00 12.00 

6.00 8.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 


10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.95 12.95 

7.95 8.95 

6.95 7.95 
10.95 12.95 
10.00 12.00 


10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 

6.00 10.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 
10.00 12.00 


8.95 9.95 
7.95 8.95 
10.95 11.95 
10.95 11.95 
7.95 8.95 
495° = 'S.95: 
10.95 11.95 
6.95 7.95 


10.95 12.95 
7.95 9.95 
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Sally didn’t always use the right word, but she could get her point across. “Chucky, stop it!!” she 
commanded her date, who was coming on too fast, “let’s keep this relationship strictly botanical!” 
Strictly botanical? Well that describes these books we’re offering for sale too. 


Book One, The Journals of 
Hipolito Ruiz, translated, in part, 
by Richard Evans Schultes, is a 
compilation of the diaries of one 
of South America’s early botani- 
cal explorers. Hipolito Ruiz spent 
11 years roaming the fields, for- 
ests, and mountains of Peru and 
Chile, between 1777 and 1788. 
With descriptions of some 2,000 
plants, this newly translated 
edition offers valuable informa- 
tion to modern day readers. 
Fully indexed this is a botanical 
resource you'll want to own. Originally sold for $44.95. (Item # 
287) Member Price: $22.00 [Non-members $24.00] 


special Members Only Offer! 


THI 
HEALING FOREST 


Book Two, The Healing 
Forest: Medicinal and Toxic 
Plants of the Northwest 
Amazonia, by Richard 
Evans Schultes and Robert 
F. Raffauf. This enormous 
work represents nearly half 


* a century of field research 


in the Northwest Amazon. 
Included and described are 


, nearly 1,500 species and 


variants. Of these, fully half 
have received little study. The 
Healing Forest is already a 


classic on the subject. Originally sold for $69.95. (Item # 
284) Member Price: $32.00 [Non-members $34.00] 


Members, buy both books at a special low price of $44.00 and 
save $10.00! [Special offer not available to non-members. ] 
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south American Explorers 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
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